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66 MERICA must do it if the International Woman Suffrage 
A Alliance is to turn the hard corner of war conditions 
and continue its way with increasing vigor, it can do so only with 
and by means of American interest and support,” is the message 
Mrs. ‘Stanley McCormick, the newly elected treasurer of the 
Alliance, is sending out to the women on this side of the water. 
Mrs. McCormick is one of those who were present at the eighth 
congress of the Alliance in Geneva, Switzerland, in June of this 
year. 
She was formerly first recording secretary of the Alliance, a 
post now filled by Mrs. Corbett Ashby of London, who has pre- 
pared the report of the congress now ready for distribution.* 
Mrs. McCormick was elected to the arduous task of caring 
for the funds of the International in the place of Mrs. Stanton 





Coit of London. 
Mrs. McCormick reminds American women that Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt is still president of the Alliance, as she has been 
= since 1902 when it was founded through her efforts. 
| “It was very difficult,” says Mrs. McCormick, “to persuade 
PW Mrs. Catt to reassume the presidency at this last congress, for 
she felt that not only had she done her part towards it—which 
[Slwas evident—but that it would be better for the association to 
have a new leader. No one agreed with this latter opinion. All 
| qisaw a host of difficulties and even disasters arising if the woman 
1 who so splendidly understood and guided our association was to 
{i leave the helm at this critical moment. Mrs. Catt was finally 
x induced to continue, but agreed to do so for the next two years 
j only—until the next congress in Paris in 1922. 

“Tt is a critical hour for the international association,” Mrs. 
“American women supported it during the 
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8g McCormick pleads. 
Rug war, and nothing they have done was of more wide-spread con- 
= sequence to the cause of women. Conditions now, however, for 
= the European members of the Alliance are just as difficult, per- 
| =H haps even more so, than during the war. It is again to ourselves 
‘we must look if we wish to see an active and flourishing league 
fof [-uropean women voters. 

=| “ No one can have left the Geneva Congress without an almost 
= startling mental vision of the possible future of our Alliance. 
= What was first dreamed by one woman has become the dream, 
i 


ae 
anu 
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not of the few but of the many. We see nearly within our grasp 
4Hfa world league of enfranchised women. 
9} leaping forward to meet the possibilities. The labors and 
6) tesponsibilities of an international society always come in addition 
: to and on top of the crowded work of national societies, and thus 
“jj Sometimes suffer from being classed as supernumerary. It is 
ri only by holding at the back of your eyes a clear picture of inter- 
national co-operation and world union that we can put the Alliance 
in the place of importance to which it belongs. 


* This report may now be had at the cost of $1 fr International | - 
ip Warters, 11 Adam Street, Adelphi, London, W. C. hy BF ees a 


America Must Do It 


“Tf we are to have a world league of women voters—and 
nothing less should satisfy us—it is to the strength of the 
International Suffrage Alliance and our National League of 

> 


Women Voters that we must give attention and support. 

“IT cannot speak with confidence of the international imagina- 
tions of the men of America; but there is nothing of which I 
feel more sure than of that quality in American women. They 
not only have international imaginations, but they can and do 
act accordingly. The Europe come to this more 
naturally because their countries are placed internationally; but 
the women of America must learn it, and I am glad to believe 
that it will not be a hard lesson, for their capacity for interest is 
unbounded, and their spirit far-reaching. 


women of 


‘“ Not only is this a critical hour for the International Alliance, 
but the opportunity has come—and once past it will never come 
for us by means of this association to 


We 


again in the same way 
write large our meaning on the walls of the future world. 
have won our national suffrage; we have started most admirably 
our vitally essential National League of Women Voters; we have 
an International Suffrage Alliance which through us has survived 
the war; we have at its head our most constructive and far-seeing 
leader and we have her for the next two years. Vow is the time 
for our world touch-down: a strong world-league of women 
voters. If we get behind the ball now; if we put mass and muscle 
into this now, our efforts will be infinitely more effective and 
far-reaching than they can ever be again. 
for the Alliance must be to make its activity 
For such effort finances are of 
[ 


“Our effort 
measure up to its opportunity. 
course the bones and sinews, and finances we must and shall, 
feel sure, obtain. We shall have them by each one remembering 
to give her portion.” 

Subscriptions for the Alliance should be sent to Mrs. Stanley 
McCormick, Hotel Plaza, New York City. 


Mexico’s Women of To-morrow 
HE provisional president of Mexico, Adolfo de la Huerta, 
was recently quoted in El Democratica of Mexico City as 
having held a conference with the teachers and students of a 
woman's school at the nation’s capital in which he predicted 
woman suffrage for Mexico in the near future. 

The young woman of today who votes for the directress of her 
school, will tomorrow vote for public officials, the provisional 
president is quoted as having told the delegation which called upon 
him for permission to select a head for the school in case the pres- 
ent directress was removed. 

The request of these young women showed that Mexico's 
womanhood is beginning to prepare for the ballot, Senor de la 
Huerta said. He granted the privilege asked for on condition 
that the women would choose from a list of three names that he 
would submit to them. 
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An Open Letter to Mrs. Arthur Livermore 


NOTE in the morning papers that you 
appeal to all Republicans to support 
Senator Wadsworth in the coming cam- 
paign, and that you do so upon the ground 
that the Republican President you expect 
to elect should have a Republican Senate 
‘wishes and policies 


Executive 
suffrage 
who will support his ‘ proms 
on every occasion. 

It may be true, as the headlines announcing your interview 
state, that women are swinging over to the support of Senator 
Wadsworth upon the appeal that a Republican Senator is neces- 
sary to the Republican scheme of things, but it is also true that 
many Republicans, both men and women, are swinging away 
from his support, because they trust neither his Republicanism 
nor his quality of representation. If the issue is to be intelligently 
dealt with by the voters they should have all the facts from which 
to draw their conclusions. Here are a few: 

1. If Mr. Harding carries the country he will carry the Senaie 
without New York. Since it is easier to vote a straight ticket 
than a scratched one, most voters do it, and therefore the presi- 
dential candidate who carries a state carries the entire ticket down 
to the lowest office, unless there is special reason for picking off 
some individual candidate. In the coming election, despite much 
talk, the calculation is easy, now that the primaries have been 
held, and if Mr. Harding carries the country he will carry the 
Senate with New York left out. 

Of the 64 hold-over Senators, 34 are Republicans, and 30 are 
Democrats. Forty-nine is a working majority and there are 32 
Senators To 
Democrats must elect 19 out of the 
need only 15. The Democrats with 
Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, North Carolina, 


to be elected. secure a majority therefore, the 
32, while the Republicans 


little question will win in 


Oklahoma, South Carolina, Arizona, Maryland, Nevada, Oregon 
Democratic 
The 
Republicans, with no question, will win Iowa, Kansas, North 
Wisconsin, 
and 


and Idaho, and these 13 will raise the number of 


Senators to 43, with six to be won in the doubtful states. 


Washington, 
Utah, 
the 


Vermont, 
Dakota, 
will 


Pennsylvania, 
South 


twelve 


Dakota, 
New 


Illinois, 


Connecticut 
list of Republican 
won. The doubtful 
seven: Missouri, Colorado, Kentucky, California, 
Ohio New York. If the Republicans 
the country they will carry the first six states and gain six 


Hampshire, 
these raise 


40, 


and 


Senators to with three to be states 


are In- 


diana, and sweep 
Senators, thus securing 52 votes, or a majority of nine, and that 
without counting New York at all. Should the Democrats carry 
half of the doubtful six they would only have 46 Senators and 
the Republicans would still have a majority of. three. It is clear 
that New York is not needed to complete a Republican majority 
for Mr. Harding, and the plea to give him Mr. Wadsworth as a 
saving grace is more specious than sensible. 

\ny Republican man or woman who wants to vote against Mr. 
Wadsworth may do so with a free conscience on this score. 

2. There is no proof that Senator Wadsworth if elected would 
support a Republican. One must look to his past record to learn 
the chances of future action, and you know that in the matter of 
Woman Suffrage he opposed his National Republican Convention, 
his State Republican Convention, his National Republican Com- 
mittee, his State Republican Committee, his National and State 
Republican Chairmen, the Legislature of his State and the per- 
sonal request of Mr. Hughes, who might have been President, 
and Mr. Roosevelt, who had been President. There were no 
other Republican agencies which could speak to Mr. Wadsworth, 
and yet he declined these and not only refused facilities for sub- 
mitting the question to the Legislature of the States but he did 


From Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt 


what no American can do and retain th 
confidence of intelligent people. 


"Tl" HIS letter was sent to the press of New 

York City in answer to the appeal sent 
out by Mrs. Livermore, of the Republican 
Committee, 
voters of the State of New York to lay aside 
considerations 
candidates for Congress—both for House and 


iy the closing days of the 65th Congres 


the . 
: the necessary two-thirds or two 


asking women 


{O On 


and vote for party vote had been secured in both houses g 


the suffrage amendment. To get the vot 
taken it was necessary to have wnani 
mous consent. It was then that Senators Weeks and \\ads 
worth spelled each other for two days and nights in orde 
that one of them might be on hand at all times to object to wnani. 


So devoted to this task was the New York Sc nator 
that he sat on duty the whole of one night. 


mous consent. 


of two men, two-thirds of the Senate and House were succes full 
Massachusetts retired Senato 
Wadsworth stands 
sponsible for the fact that 28 Governors have been compel 


flouted and action prevented. 
alone re 
l ti 
call special sessions at public expense in order that women maj 
What Senator Wadsworth od ir 
Are New 


Weeks, and therefore Senator 


vote in this presidential year. 


“ork 


Washington he had previously done in Albany. 
memories so short that they do not recall the manner in \ hid 


he opposed the wishes and efforts of the Republican Gove*nor 
Charles Evans Hughes, in the matter of the race tracks (listening 
instead to the pleas of the gamblers), and in the matter o° the 
primaries, listening to the voice of Boss Barnes instead o: his 
What Senator Wadsworth has done hi 
would do again, and no loyalty to a Republican President w ould 


Republican Governor. 


change his intention provided it conflicted with other and more 
pressing influences. 

3. There is no proof that Mr. Wadsworth would be present 
to support a Republican President's wishes and policies since he 
absented himself from 81 roll calls in the last Congress and was 
absent without pairing on many of them. He explains, for ex 
ample, that he was absent when the vote on child labor was taken 

yes, but he was not paired for it. Had he manifested the same 
determination to succor the children from unnatural labor condi- 
tions as he did to prevent women from obtaining the vote he 
would not have overlooked the fact that pairing was one way to 
accomplish that end. By telling those who want child labor laws 
that he did not vote for the one Federal law because he was 
absent, and by serving the manufacturers who want no child labo: 
laws through neglect to pair he stages a successful dupe. 

4. A vote for Wadsworth is an endorsement of his record 
You ask Republicans to repudiate the Wilson administration, and 
this is fundamentally a right partisan appeal, for each presidential 
election either endorses or rejects the administration preceding; 
but you are yourself befogged by your own partisanship and 
stray away from that fundamental principle when you ask New 
York to elect Mr. Wadsworth. 
women to forget, forgive and overlook his record and vote for 


You virtually urge all men and 


him on the ground of some imaginary future support of an un- 
elected President. <A Mr. far 
definitely an endorsement of his record than a vote for Mr. 


vote for Wadsworth is more 
Harding is a repudiation of Mr. Wilson’s record, for Mr. Wads- 
worth made his own record and Mr. Harding is an unknown 
What is that record? 


opposition to all measures aiming to restrain, limit, or contro! 


quantity. A continuous never pausing 


iad ’ 


special interests” which at the time have been oppressing the 
people by overreaching methods; a never failing support of 
invisible government; a support of government by filibuster vs. 
government by majorities. Not one measure drawn in the interest 
of public welfare in his sixteen years of legislative office has lie 


introduced and carried through. On the contrary, he has opposed 
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many measures designed to bring comfort and privilege to the 
masses, and killed by his own hand not a few. A close study of 
this man’s record emphasizes Theodore Roosevelt’s matured judg- 
ment of him: 

“Tt is rarely that a public man champions the right of big 
business to do wrong as openly as Mr. Wadsworth.” 

A vote for Mr. Wadsworth is a vote not for the Republican 
Party but for the control of that party by the big business which 
is in politics “ to do wrong.” <A vote for Mr. Wadsworth is an 
endorsement of his continuous service to big business when it 
opposes the welfare of the people. 

The people ere now have been known to kiss the hand that 
‘ged them, and it is possible that the conscience and intelli- 


scou 
gence of the Empire State may be chloroformed into obedience 
by the specious plea, “ vote straight,” but when New York knows 
the truth, it votes right. CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT. 





A Righteous Crusade 


U NDER the apt slogan ‘‘ Wadsworth’s place is in the home,” 
the suffrage leaders of New York state are rallying the 


1 of the state to perform again a tremendous service 01 


WOL.cl } 
behalf of the Empire State. This time it is a call to vote and 
work against the re-election of Senator Wadsworth. 


A letter sent out recently to thousands of New York women 
ighout the state can not but stir them to enroll thousands of 


thr 
names in this crusade. The letter reads: 
Dear Fellow-Suffragist: 


Tol 


Three years ago you gave splendid service to win the fight 
woman suffrage. The undersigned urge you now to vote and 
work against the re-election of Senator Wadsworth. 

The whole question of the influence of women in the politi 


I. 
Because Senator Wadsworth 


cal life of the country is at stake. 
has been more insulting in his opposition to woman suffrag« 
than any other man in the United States, men from ocean to 
ocean are looking to see whether woman suffragists will vote 
and act their convictions or yield meekly to a machine-made 
nomination. The standard that may be expected from women 
depends largely upon what we New York women do in th« 
Wadsworth election. 

2. Senator Wadsworth has throughout his entire political 

career voted with and for the bosses, the machines, the interests 
seeking special privilege and upon no occasion has he voted for 
any measure demanded for the welfare of the masses of the 
people. Ask any supporter of his to name an exception to this 
charge. It cannot be done! Can women afford to continue the 
power of such a man? Let us have a representative of the people 
in the Senate! 
3. Senator Wadsworth was Speaker of the New York As 
sembly for five years. He has the machine which that and the 
patronage of his six years in the United States Senate has 
enabled him to build up; he has the backing of the powerful 
Barnes machine; he will have the support of the indifferent 
voters, and of all the “regulars.” In order to defeat him, we 
shall need the same self sacrificing spirit of devotion which won 
the suffrage fight. 

What can you do? (1) Vote against him yourself. 
that his record is known and understood in your family, your 
neighborhood, your town. (3) Get nine women to form with 
you a committee of ten. Get each of the ten to form other com- 
mittees of ten each and so on as far as you can stretch it, and 
ask every woman to get ten men and women outside the working 
committees to vote against him. (4) Give us a contribution, no 
matter how small. (5) Ask every one you meet, “ What has 
Wadsworth ever done for the people of New York?” (6) Pass 


(2) See 


on the slogan: “WADSWORTH’S PLACE IS IN THE 


HOME.” 
May we count on you to join us in this crusade and will you 
write us at once what you will do? 
Yours for Representative Government, 
GERTRUDE Foster Brown 
CARRIE CHAPMAN CAT! 
ETHEL E. DREIER 
Mary GarretTr Hay 
HARRIET B, LAIpLaw 
EpitH C. Macy 
MARGARET NORRII 
HELEN RocGers REIp 
CAROLINE McCorMiIckK SLApi 
NARCISSA Cox VANDERLIP 
Vira B. WHITEHOUSE 


(Signed) 


Non-Partisan Sen- 


Address all communications and make checks payable to 

atorial Committee, 37 W. 39th St., New York Cit 
Women and Coal 

— MAL FOR AMERICA FIRST.” This was one of the 

devices on the banners carried by a group otf women who 

picketed the docks of the Maritime Coal Company and the 

Cunard Steamship Line in East Boston the other day to dissuade 

the dock workers from loading coal vessels for England. Ac- 


cording to the Boston 7raveler of September 21st, the women 
“American Women Pickets for the En 
forcement of War Aims,” 
“thwart the English plan to import 150,000,000 tons of Ameri 


were members of the 


America’s and their object was to 


can coal in order to break the British coal miners strike. 
Quite irrespective of their opinion as to the strike of the 
British miners, many American housewives will sympathize with 


cOal as I[50,000,000 


the wish to keep so enormous a quantity of 
tons from going out of the country while our own needs are not 
supplied. At present coal in Massachusetts is rationed. 

Under the heading, “ More Important Than Politics,” the Bos 
ton Globe of September 24th says editorially: 

“It sounds as if all New England were shrieking frantically 
Certainly many voices are raised and the assertions 


for coal. 
Mayor Gleason of Brockton declares 


they make are alarming. 
that out of 13,700 families in his city, 7,000 have no fuel of any 
description. According to Governor Milliken, the State of Maine 
has been offered soft coal for heating the capital at $22 a ton. 
When the thermometer dropped with the first frost of the season, 
the High School in Newburyport was compelled to send its pupils 
home because there was nothing to burn in the furnace. Coal 
yards are said to be almost bare, and Governor Coolidge has 
appointed a committee of five fuel dealers to assist in relieving 
the situation.” 

The same editorial notes that: 
22,000,000 tons of American coal instead of 4,000,000 tons, 
Europe pays very well, too. The French Gov 
$32 on the price of American 


P5* 


“Europe is buying this year 
as 
before the war. 
ernment recently put a limit of 
coal.” 

It is quite natural that the coal companies should wish to sell 
where they can make the largest profit. But if there is no law 
whereby they can be prevented from leaving their own com 
patriots to freeze because some foreign government has bid 


higher, many women will say that there ought to be. 


No Poll Tax Required 
ESPITE continued repetition, the delusion still exists in 
D some places that Massachusetts women must pay a poll tax 
in order to vote. It is being emphasized that, like the men, the 
women pay no poll tax, nor are they likely to have such a tax 


imposed upon them. 
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Boston 
Marched 





And 
Chicago 
Shouted 


This is the way Chicago did it 


In Boston 


ie Paul Revere’s spirit hovered over Old North Church tower 


in Boston, where flashed the signal-lanterns in 1775, 
“One if by land, two if by sea,” 
that spirit must have indulged in ghostly glee at the completion 
of true democracy in the republic of which he was a revolu- 
tionary factor. 
rang joyously Saturday, August 28, proclaiming to the passing 
throngs “liberty throughout all the United States, to all the 


From many church steeples in Boston the bells 


inhabitants thereof,”—a gratifying and concrete application of 
the admonition on the old Liberty Bell in Philadelphia’s keeping. 

The factory whistles shrilled in unison and the boats in the 
harbor lent their siren voices to the great chorus of woman’s 
political enfranchisement. 

A committee from the Boston League of Women Voters 
climbed the narrow, winding stairways of the Old North Church 
tower and stood under the swaying ropes of the first peal of bells 
ever brought to this country. They are eight in number and 
considered the sweetest-toned bells in the United States. The 
official bell-ringer, Mr. Newman, has sounded their dulcet notes 
for Bostonians for over forty-two years. For the jubilant voic- 
ing of the Nineteenth Amendment the ancient bells lent their 
melody with new concord. The pastor of the church, Rev. W. 
H. Dewart, wrote the bells were set “ for such a ringing as they 
had not given since the repeal of the Stamp Act in 1776.” The 
swinging ropes were grasped by Mrs. J. Malcolm Forbes, presi- 
dent of the Boston League of Women Voters, and her aides, 
Mrs. Lewis Jerome Johnson, Mrs. Edna Lamprey Stantial and 
Mrs. Ida Porter-Boyer. Then the chimes were set and out from 
the tower floated the jubilant notes of “ My Country, ’Tis of 
Thee,” followed by a riot of joyous music which flooded the 
tower, the streets, and floated out into the harbor with a far 
reaching message of liberty’s triumph. 

IpA PorteR-Boyer. 


At Faneuil Hall 

INGING the Woman’s Doxology, written by Mrs. Benjamin 

Pitman, in a way that it had never been sung before, hun- 
dreds of Massachusetts women marched from the Common to 
the historic Faneuil Hall to celebrate the political emancipation 
of the women of their own state and of the Nation. No more 
fitting setting could have been found than the historic old hall, 
whose walls have resounded to appeals for liberty since its found- 
(Continued on page 487) 


In Chicago 

iy accordance with the request from Mrs. Catt that the 

fication of the Federal Amendment be celebrated all ove 
United States at noon, August 28th, the women of Illinois glori- 
ously and noisily responded. The clamor of automobile si 
and horns, the ringing of many bells, the shrieks of thousands of 
whistles and the cheering and laughter of happy women mingled 
all over the state in one grand paean of victory. 

Word had been sent out from the headquarters of the Illinois 
Equal Suffrage Association in Chicago to its affiliated organiza- 
tions throughout the state, asking them to join in this grand wave 
of joy and gratitude for the long delayed victory. The response 
was most gratifying. 

Illinois, the first state east of the Mississippi to give presidential 
suffrage to its women; Illinois, the first state to ratify the Federal 
nd 
express more joy in this coast to coast jubilation than any other 
state. We believe we succeeded. 


Suffrage Amendment, aspired this time to make more noise a 


In Chicago the Illinois Equal Suffrage Association headquarters 
were gorgeously decorated and groups of happy women were 
blowing horns and waving banners from the windows. The rooms 
were filled with callers, both men and women, who came to con 
gratulate and rejoice with the workers. 

Gayly trimmed automobiles filled with suffragists singing, 
cheering, blowing horns and waving flags scooted up and down 
the busy streets and added much gayety to the noon hour cele- 
bration. The end of the rainbow had been reached—the women 
were happy and grateful and they wanted the world to know it 
and rejoice with them. 

The celebration was renewed early the following morning when 
Mrs. Grace Wilbur Trout, president of the Illinois Equal Suffrage 
Association, returned to the city after an enforced absence due 
to an illness of many weeks. 
women of the state wished to show some recognition of the 
splendid contribution that Mrs. Trout as their leader has made 
towards the possibility of this great victory. 


In this great time of rejoicing the 


Through a deluge of rain a large group of ardent suffragists, 
headed by the Board of Managers of the Illinois Equal Suffrage 
Association, welcomed Mrs. Trout with waving of flags, blowing 
of horns and shouting when she stepped from the train. Afte1 
filling her arms with flowers they formed an arch of flags, and 
to the cheer, “ Trout! Trout! She led us out,” her devoted 
co-workers escorted her to her car. 


— 
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The Women of Italy 


By Keith Clark 
Publicity Director in France for Y. W. C. A. 


CROSSED the frontier from France into Italy—and sud- 

denly I realized there are still men in the world. In France 
you grow accustomed to the absence of men. There are, liter- 
ally, no men in France. In Italy! The place, the peninsula, 
swarms with men. 

I travelled it, from Turin to Trieste, from Milan to Naples. 
Everywhere I saw men. Nothing but men. The possessed it, 
they claimed it as their own, in the old high Roman fashion. A 
mere woman, and a foreign woman at that, feels as though she 
had come, through the Alpine tunnel, back into the era of the 
caveman when woman was less than negligible and man was the 
overlord of creation. Italy has not demobilized a man; soldiers 
in those short medieval capes, hip-length, with which they swag- 
ger through the streets, officers in their long capes, suggesting 
the toga, and worn with an air, enormously full, right half thrown 
across left shoulder, folds shrouding chin and mouth, only mys- 
terious Italian eyes looking out. Added to the soldiers and the 
officers, there are civilians, quite enough to supply two. nations. 

| was to talk about Italian women? You can never under- 
stand women, their situation, their problem, their handicap, their 
aspiration, without understanding that men are still men in Italy ; 
that they crowd the peninsula; that they assert all their historic 
right of looking at women, jostling women, treating women as 
women; that the men generally have not learned anything of the 
power of women in the world. 

When I first went to Italy, years ago, I went to walk on the 
way called Via della Bella Donna. The street was not so per- 
fumed as the name, and men too often denied me place on the 
narrow stone path of the Way of the Beautiful Woman. Still 
I believed Italy to be Italy, rather Italia; feminine, romantic, 
bathed in moonlight and sung to by nightingales. 

Today I know Italy to belong to the Italians, to the Italian 
men; it is the most masculine country in the world; the old iron 
of the Orsini and the Malastesti has come back into the blood. 
There is evidence of German influence; the trains arrive on time, 
Die Woche is read, a Berlin Baedeker sits in the window of the 
book shop on the Corso. There is evidence of eastern sympathies, 
the people of the East swarm the peninsula where there is a Bal- 
kan queen, and if the glory that was Greece and the glory that 
would be Jugoslavia were not also modernly rampant, the gran- 
deur that was Rome would sweep again to the Golden Horn. 
Italy is everywhere, it is no longer /talia. 

I did not walk on the Way of the Beautiful Woman. But I 
found that in spite of the masculinity of the country, women are 
walking all the ways, determined to be part of that modern force 
which is possessing Italy. 

The working women were liberated into the world during the 
war and want to remain in it. They hold their own, let come 
what may, even against the men who strike. There are always 
strikes when one is in Italy. I remember them before the war. 
I expect to see them when next I go back. Italy is always strik- 
ing because it is Italy and Italian, vigorous, its problems un- 
settled. But the strikes are never as bad as reported. The one 
I saw was a tram car strike, the employed men against the con- 
tinued employment of women. It was on in half a dozen of the 
big cities; it was very much on in Rome. 

I was in the Piazza di Spagna, where all foreigners are at some 
time or other when in Rome, and I was buying Roman scarfs, as 
all foreigners do, now as before. 

Yes, it was difficult to get the scarfs, the silk is inferior. This 


Roman scarf—a beauty, with all the Roman colors in all their 
glory—this was made before the war. The Signora would take 
it? The Signora was wise. There would be no more scarfs like 
this until—well, she did not know when the “ until ” would end. 
Dgia! No one seems to want to work. 

With a buena sera I went out into the Piazza. It was dark, six 
o'clock, the lights on. The Square looked much gayer than it 
could have when poor John Keats died in the house over there 
on the corner and the immortal daisies began growing over him. 
But it was raining. I looked for a taxi—one in sight. I dashed 
A man dashed from the other side. He gave one dash 
more. He got it, he drove off in it. I remembered there were 
men in the world, men in Italy. 

I walked down through the Corso, the shop windows with their 
glittering store looking very post-war in this shimmering light. 
Surely I could pick up a carriage here. But finally I reached the 
big Place where the big monument to Victor Emanuel gleamed, 
I would take a 


for it. 


white and new even in the rainy Italian night. 
street car. All the trams start from here. 
There were no tram cars, the strike was on. 
Via Nationale, and passing a dark street saw the car barns with 
Then I fell to talking with a woman on the 


I walked up the 


policemen on guard. 
corner. 

“A strike? 
because the company will not discharge the women. 
They like it. Per Baccho! Of course they 


Yes, the men are striking. They will not work 


The women 
insist on remaining. 
like it.” 

My friend of the moment was a shrewd-eyed, dark-faced, 
middle-aged at thirty. She worked in a big 
Oh no, she did not 
expect to stop working, now that it was over. Why should she? 
She made more than her man had ever made. Let him follow 
She proposed to keep the world now that it 


middle-aged native, 
tobacco factory over in the Trastavere. 


his trade of soldier. 
was hers. 

Next day the street cars were running. 
still at their posts. 


And the women were 


_ even in Italy, no longer care for the dolce far 
niente, the sweet-doing-nothing of older times. They have 
tasted the precious sweets of liberation. And bread eaten in public 
is pleasant. The number of Italian women who work is not re- 
corded in statistics. Before the war there was a rough estimate, 
and the numbers ran only into the hundreds of thousands. The 
war changed all that. Women and girls—the official work-age is 
twelve—filled the munition factories, and they still fill them. 
Italy is still an armed camp, still needs or thinks it needs weapons. 
The mobilized women make these while the men do not de- 
mobilize. These same women, when the factories planned by 
the new industrial Italy open, will claim their place there. Un- 
less—unless the arms and ammunition should be used in another 
cause, and a soviet Italy should replan the working world. 

The women are no longer content with doing nothing, or with 
doing just the historic or prehistoric thing. But they still per- 
form the ancient duty; there have been so many babies born in 
Italy during the war that the population is back to where it was 
in 1914; all the losses made up with new lives; not another coun- 
try has so recovered. There is no nation so fecund as Italy, no 
nation where women carry on so unprotestingly their part as 
Madonna to the race. Immigration statistics of the Americas 

(Continued on page 482) 
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With the League 


The League Marching On 

To the Editor WoMAN CITIZEN: 

OLLOWING the report on organization which I sent you 

last week I am in receipt of advice from Mrs. Bowron, 
Chairman of the Alabama League, to the effect that organizations 
are proceeding with leaps and bounds under Mrs. Cotnam’s 
leadership. Three Citizenship Schools are being conducted in 
3irmingham this week. Selma, Alabama, finished a most suc- 
cessful Citizenship School last Saturday, having reached 700 
women in this school. 

On September 4th Birmingham celebrated the ratification of 
the Suffrage Amendment by a Victory Parade which was viewed 
by over 50,000 spectators. The parade was headed by a band 
from the Boys’ Industrial School, followed by thirty-six automo- 
biles, representing each of the thirty-six states, all of the machines 
being decorated with the State colors in flowers. Great profusion 
of yellow and white, the suffrage colors, was also in evidence. 

California was represented by a car, a perfect bed of poppies. 
Colorado was represented by a bed of roses, in the midst of which 
was a little girl representing cupid. Tennessee, the “ perfect 36,” 
was a bed of shasta daisies, in which were riding six pioneer 
suffragists. Mrs. Solon Jacobs, carrying a large United States 
flag, lead the first section, which was composed of pioneer suf- 
Women marchers, carrying banners, “ We have regis- 
came next. The women in 


fragists. 
tered” and “ Have you registered ?” 
the machine section wore white dresses, white shoes and hats, 
and were most impressive as they marched down the middle of 
the streets. Following the automobiles representing the thirty-six 
states came automobiles representing all of the women’s clubs in 
the city. Following the parade short talks were made by the 
President of the City Commission and the Chairman of the Ala- 
bama League of Women Voters, Mrs. A. J. The 
exercises were concluded with the singing of the Star Spangled 
Banner. 


Bowron. 


 petengaa are coming in from the various states covering 
their celebrations. In Missouri celebrations have been held 
in all of the larger cities. Kansas City was the first, holding a cele- 
bration on August 28th, the memorable date on which the sirens 
and whistles sounded and the bells rang at noon in every city in 
Three hundred and twenty-two cars were in line in 
the parade—the procession was led by a representative of Uncle 


the country. 


Sam followed by the Mayor’s car, then the four pioneers of the 
first suffrage club, following these came thirty-six cars represent- 
ing the thirty-six states. In each of these cars there being a hostess 
born in the state represented. Every woman’s organization in 
the city participated in this parade, which covered a great part 
of the city: The parade ended at the City Hall, where speeches 
were made and the women formally welcomed into the privilege 
of suffrage by the Mayor. 

Springfield, Missouri, had a really unique celebration in a Sun- 
set Parade which started at 6:30. Two hundred cars were in 
line, each automobile being decorated by a number of yellow 
balloons. All of these balloons floating in the breeze at one time 
made a beautiful and inspiring spectacle. The parade was met 
with a most enthusiastic crowd all along the line of march, which 
ended at the Court House, the latter being decorated in suffrage 
colors and speeches being made by local celebrities. 

St. Louis, Missouri, held its celebration on Monday, September 
13th. This was participated in by a vast number of women. The 
parade was led by the Mayor in the car which bore an enormous 


of Women Voters 


American eagle on the radiator. All these cars were decorated 
in large American flags and yellow flowers. A mass meeting was 
held on the Federal Building steps; thousands of enthusiastic 
spectators participated therein. 
E. F. GELLHORN, 
Vice-Chairman. 


To Question Candidates 
HERE is a great deal more going on in the National League 


of Women Voters than celebrations. Letters are pouring 
into the Washington headquarters from all sections of the ccun- 
try asking for literature and advice. Important representat ves 


from state leagues in Texas, Kentucky, Virginia, West Virginia, 
South Carolina, New Jersey, Florida and Maryland have receiitly 
called on Mrs. Maud Wood Park to talk over the work of tieir 
leagues and the programs for the future. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Park is drafting a plan for the political activi- 
ties of the leagues whereby candidates for the United States *en- 


ate and House of Representatives are to be asked to go on rec ord 
on certain of the platform planks of the league. This plan ill 
be sent out at an early date. 

While some men have been fighting woman suffrage, m:ny 


others have longed for its arrival, and we are besieged with people 
from all sections, mostly men, with all sorts of reforms long de- 
layed. They seem to have faith in us that we can do anything, 
and they see no reason why we should limit our programs. T! 
would like to show us how to solve the cost of living, and for this 
there seems to be as many remedies as evils to be cured. 

Stories in the press would lead readers to believe that little 
interest is being taken in registration, but from our letters and 
inquiries it would almost seem as though there was not a woman 
in the United States who is not at least interested in voting. 

The Executive Board of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs which met in Washington last week has listed for its legis 
lative work the following measures: The Fess Bill on Home 
Economics, the Smith-Towner Bill for a United States Depart 
ment of Education, the Sheppard-Towner Maternity Bill, the Na 
tional Library Service, and separate or independent Citizenship 
for Married Women. 

The cooperation of such a strong and powerful organization 
as the General Federation of Women’s Clubs is most welcome 
and will go a long way towards securing this legislation. 

That the national headquarters of the league are located in 
Washington is of advantage to our officials, for they can keep in 
close touch with ,Federal Departments and can acquaint our mei 
bers with their activities. In the past two months Mrs. Park, 
Mrs. Boyd, Mrs. Costigan and the Legislative Secretary calle: 
upon branches of the Department of Agriculture, upon the Fed 
eral Trade Commission, and the Department of Justice to make 
inquiries about activities which touch our work. Administratiy 
governmental departments have seemed remote to the voter, but 
we hope to make frequent visits so that as much information a 
possible will be available. 


The Attorney General of South Carolina dropped in one da) 
to have a chat. He stated that people in South Carolina were 
having their eyes opened. Everybody had said that suffrage 
wouldn’t hurt them any because not half a dozen women in th« 
state would register. But he says they are registering by the 
hundreds. Whole families are registering. He spoke of one 
family where up until now woman suffrage had not even been 

(Continued on page 483) 
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Do You Realize 


That every plank except one of the Women’s Platform presented to both Democratic and Republican Na- 
tional Conventions by the League of Women Voters was accepted by the Democratic National Convention? 
Only about one half of these measures for the welfare of women and children were accepted by the Republican 
National Convention. 

That the Democratic Platform—“ the promissory note” which Governor Cox has pledged himself to pay 
in full—declares in favor of Federal cooperation with the states in maternity and infancy care? 


There is not one word on this subject in the Republican Platform. 


That the Democratic Platform advocates the full representation of women on all commissions dealing with 
women’s work or interests? 

The Republican Platform makes no such pledge. 

That the Democratic Platform is on record for cooperative Federal assistance to the states for the removal 
of illiteracy, for the increase of teachers’ salaries and instruction in citizenship for both native and foreign- 
born, increased appropriations for vocational training in home economics and for agricultural training as 
well as for a continuance of appropriations for education in sex hygiene? 

The Republican Platform merely endorses the principle of Federal aid for vocational and educational training 
and for health instruction. 


That the Democratic Platform recognizes the right of working women and of working people to 
tive bargaining through representatives of their own choosing”? 


a ylec- 


The Republican Platform does not mention this provision which alone makes “ collective bargaining ~ effective 


for the workers. 
That the Democratic Platform declares in favor of “the re-establishment of joint Federal and State em- 
ployment service with women’s departments under the direction of technically qualified women “? 


The Republican Platform ignores this crying need. 
That the Democratic Platform advocates the re-classification of the Federal Civil Service free from sex 
discrimination. 


The Republican Platform does not put this unequivocal statement in its civil service plank. 

In PROMISE and in PRACTICE 

THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY 

MEETS THE TEST of JUSTICE 

and EQUALITY fer WOMEN 
VOTE FOR 


COX AND ROOSEVELT 














Photo (C) Baker 





Franklin D. Roosevelt 


Governor James M. Cox 
Democratic Nominee for Vice-President 


Democratic Nominee for President 


If intelligent women vote for the party which has dealt fairly with them, they will 


ote for COX and ROOSEVELT on November 2 


Democratic National Committee 
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Do Not Overlook These Candidates 


No One Need Vote for Wadsworth 


RS. ELLA A. BOOLE, President of the Woman’s Chris- 

tion Temperance Union, who ran for the Republican nomi- 

nation for United States Senator, said lately that George Henry 

Payne, also a candidate for the same nomination, had apparently 

overlooked her when he said there was no other candidate than 
himself against Senator James W. Wadsworth, Jr. 

“Mr. Payne evidently is uninformed,” Mrs. Boole said. “I 
am an enrolled Republican. I have second place on the ticket 
for the Republican primary for United States Senator and I 
have the support of practically all the organizations that are 
supporting Senator Wadsworth. My candidacy represents cer- 
tain definite principles for which Senator Wadsworth has refused 
to stand, and in addition a constructive program which not only 
means standing by the Eighteenth Amendment and the Volstead 
act, but lays emphasis upon the woman viewpoint in child wel- 
fare, education and citizenship.” 

This was said before the primaries in New York State. 
the primaries happened, and Mrs. Boole 


Then 


tiously vote, for Mrs. Boole stands for two issues that Senaty 
Wadsworth has opposed—women’s political rights and th 
Eighteenth Amendment. 

Since he believes women unfit to share in the government , 
the state and nation, how can he be expected to bring to 
satisfactory solution the many problems dealing with women a 
children ? 


Mrs. Boole says she is not dismayed by the primary vote y 
“Considering that I am the first woman who ever ran for United 


States Senator from New York, and that I ran in a very cop 
servative state, I consider the returns in the primary not bad.” 
“TI am not at all discouraged. 


finds herself able to draw a considerable vote, it is distinctly ¢ 
couraging. 
ticket, on which I was nominated, and shall not give up until afte 
November 2.” 

‘Said Miss Mary Garrett Hay, Chair 


of of 





“happened” away ahead of Mr. Payne. 
She polled a big vote in some up-state 
counties, notably Tompkins. 

Although she was beaten at the pri- 
maries on the Republican ticket by James 
Wadsworth, this was not her only hold 
on the voters. She is the accepted candi- 
date of the Prohibition Party for U. S. 
Senator from New York. 

Mrs. Boole’s home is in Brooklyn, and 
perhaps no woman in her state is more 
widely known than she. For more than 
twenty-five years she has been identified 
with the W. C. T. U. of the state, most 
of the time as its honored president, and 
for six years was secretary of the 
Woman’s Board of Home Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church. 

She has spoken in all the cities of the 
state, in every county, and in literally 
hundreds of towns. She is well informed 





man the City League Women 
Voters: 

“T am pleased with the vote cast for 
Mrs. Boole and Mr. Payne at the primary 
No one doubted that the 
ganization candidates designated at the 
the 
primaries. Mrs. Boole came into the race 
at a late date. If she had entered two 
months earlier she could have defeated 
Senator Wadsworth. The vote at the 
primary adds truth to my assertion that 
Mr. Wadsworth cannot win the election.” 


election. 


Saratoga Convention would win in 


IEUTENANT - GOVERNOR 
HARRY CLAY WALKER, who is 
the Democratic candidate for the United 


recognize the enfranchisement of women— 
when, as mayor of Binghamton, he ap 








about legislation, too, for she has ap- 
peared at many hearings at Albany before 
legislative committees, and no advocate 
of prohibition or public morals has been 
heard with greater profit. 

She was vice-chairman of the New York Division of the 
Woman’s Committee of the Council of National Defense and 
represented the state at the conference of all state chairmen 
held in Washington during the war. 

She is deeply interested in education, herself a college woman 
and a former teacher. She is a trustee of her college, the College 
of Wooster, and the only woman on the board. 

As president of the state W. C. T. U. she worked for woman 
suffrage in New York State, and is committed to improved legis- 
lation concerning education, child welfare, the home and high 
prices, women in gainful occupations, public health and morals 
and independent citizenship for married women. 

Mrs. Boole is running in opposition to Senator Wadsworth, 
who was designated by the Republican convention as _ their 
nominee. The enrolled Republican women had strenuously pro- 
tested against his nomination, but the Old Guard triumphed and 
their protests were unheeded. Now the enrolled Republican 
women and men have a candidate for whom they can conscien- 


Mrs. Ella Boole, Ph.D., Candidate for U. S. 
Senator from New York State 


pointed a woman to the Municipal Service 
Commission. He has been a consistent 
advocate of universal suffrage. 

In answer to the questionnaire which was sent by the League 
of Women Voters to Lieutenant-Governor Walker, he gives com 
cisely the reasons for his political faith, reasons which are being 
advanced as reasons why the women of New York State should 
support him. 

It is pointed out by his supporters that he has advocated the 
Teachers’ Bill on every occasion and is a Progressive in the best 
sense of the word, as opposed to the reactionary principles of 
Senator Wadsworth. 

In his answers to the questionnaire, Lieutenant-Governor Wal- 
ker sets forth his stand as follows: 

As to ratification of the Versailles Peace Treaty and the Cove 
nant of the League of Nations, as submitted, he says: “I stand 
squarely on the Democratic platform as adopted at San Fran 
cisco.” 

As to the modification of the Volstead Act, so as to permit of 
the manufacture of light wines and beer, he answers: “I stand 
squarely on the Democratic platform, as adopted at Saratoga.” 

(Continued on page 485) 





I have just begun to fight 
When a woman working against a powerful political maching Vv 


I am going to continue my fight on the prohibitiogiN 
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States Senate from New York State, was . 
one of the first officials in the states top hy 
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Independence f/us 


ARE WE ONLY 100 YEARS 


discarded his steel armor and sharpened pens with his 


Tit Dark Ages for man ended, practically, when li 
But the Dark Ages for women were longer 


poniard. 
in passing. 


It is true that we must look back further than a hundred 
vears to the time when women were social and civic nonen- 
tities. Before the nineteenth century many of the grosser 
discriminations had been abolished by law. But the * Dark 
Ages of Woman” does not refer only to the time when a 
wife was merely purchasable property, when divorce was 
the privilege solely of the husband, when a woman could 
not make a will, could not inherit property if she had 
brothers or serve as a witness even under trial law. The 
doing away with the trial by champion of mediaeval times 
did little to decrease her dependence. 


Even when these, and other, basic inequalities were 
smoothed away by law she still remained in the dark. For 
what chance had a nominally free woman in a world of 
men who still looked down upon her for her bodily weakness 
and her presumed mental incapacity? She had no weapons 
with which to prove her strength. 


It: was not until the early nineteenth century that women, 
in English-speaking and other equally advanced countries, 
began to assume any importance or identity. But then the 
rapidly increasing provisions fer education brought about a 
radical change. Women began to achieve significant position 
in social life and in the work of the world. 


The results of education, both the higher and the general. 
quickly made their influence felt. Saon women, well 
educated as men, proved that they could not only make their 
way in many of the professions, but could hold their ground 
where sound education and training was the foundation of 
suecess. From there it was but a swift step upward to high 
positions in professions and in business, where competition 
with men is keen. 


as 


They made their mark upon literature: they showed them- 
selves to be competent in the work of libraries and of 
museums. They made the teaching field largely theirs. In 
the sterner practice of law and medicine they have won 
positive recognition. 


But women’s powers as creators and innovators have 
probably been most widely demonstrated in the arts and 
crafts. 


Architecture is perhaps but slowly opening its doors to 
women; but in the arts of decoration and design, women’s 
force has long been in evidence. And by no means did they 
have this field to themselves. In the commercial aspect of 
this work they have, and always have had, the keenest com- 
petition with men. But women are becoming more and 
more eminently successful in these lines of endeavor. 


From the time when machinery finally supplanted women's 
work at home on spinning-wheel, loom and frame, men took 
into their hands the manufacture of women’s clothes. Not 
only this, but masculine autocrats decreed Fashion, and dic- 
tated to women what they might wear! It is not surprising, 
then, that women should early turn their attention to a 
question which affected themselves so closely. And since 
women gained a place in this their rightful field, they have 
found it to yield richer rewards than mere representation 
at the court of fashion. 


A natural consequence of woman's attainments is her de- 
sire to be economically independent of men. Such inde- 
pendence cuts the last cord. When this freedom and power 
are hers, she is at last a person. She is an active somebody. 





A shining example of a field in which women are success- 
fully independent—far more than that: they are _ inde- 
pendent plus—is this very profession of designing and creat- 
ing costumes. 





PAST THE DARK AGES? 


By Deborah Longman 


Plus 
the 


happiness that comes 
rewards to be won 


the 
high 


Independent plus—what? 
from personal expression and 
in the profession. 


Of course, in no profession does one fall by a stroke of 
luck or magic into There must always be pre- 
liminary specialized education or training. But in no pro- 
fession can a gratifying proficiency be attained so quickly 
as in Costume Designing. There are many authentic cases 
of women who, with no previous training or aptitude, earned 
$100 or $125 a week within three of their gradua- 
tion. 


success, 


months 


They were pupils of Fashion Academy, in New York. 


What is Fashion Academy? It is the one school of de- 
sign recognized by the costume industry. Fashion Academy 
has for ten years been training students all over the world 
in the fascinating and lucrative work of Costume Design. 
Instruction is given in simple, practical home-study courses 
by experts and specialists in their own line of work. The 
teachers of Fashion Academy are not mere theorists: they 
are practical designers who create modes for and supply 
advice to Fifth Avenue shops. 


Devoting only two hours a week to study, in from three 
to four months you can learn to design and create original 
costumes and hats. Fashion Academy pupils furnish ample 
testimony to their success in their personal letters. 


Quite aside from the professional standpoint is the advan- 
tage to every woman to be able to design and to make her 
own original fashions. Not only will you be sure of being 
supremely well dressed, but you will be able to have more 
dresses and more hats for the price that you must pay for 
one in any good shop to-day. 


There are important considerations in the designing of 
the correct costume for the individual woman. Not a sales- 
woman, not a dressmaker, but only a Costume Designer can 
fully know these things and take full advantage of them. 
Among these necessary considerations in the designing of 
your costume are: your complexion, the color of your eyes 
and hair, your figure, your age, and your temperament. — 


_ Clothes and hats when so designed—and only when so de- 

signed—will conceal whatever small defects you may have 
and at the same time bring out every line and every point 
of beauty. Think what it means to you to know thes« 
things; and think what it would mean to create your own 
styles. says 5 


Fashion Academy will send you merely for the asking an 
Illustrated Booklet containing information about their 
courses in Costume Design and Dressmaking, Millinery De- 
sign, and Fashion Illustration. Find out about these courses 
and let our pupils talk to you through their personal letters. 
Simply fill out the coupon below or send a postcard to 
Fashion Academy asking for their FREE Illustrated Book- 
let 3010. Write to-day! 


Fashion Academy, Inc. 
103 East 57th Street, New York 


FASHION ACADEMY, INC. 
Please send me your FREE Illustrated Booklet 3010 containing 


information about your courses in Costume Design and Dress- 
making, Pattern-Drafting, Millinery Design and Practical 
Millinery, and Fashion Illustration 


I as 555505 Fete ESO N eC e O8 
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ooo On MIAME The Women ot Italy 

= = (Continued from page 477) 

z = show this increasingly. And this, perhaps by paradox, is what 
= d h i é h : 2] makes Italy seem so masculine today, why perhaps according to 
e L 1 nN f of rut 1 JS =|| my feminine logic, it is to be less masculine tomorrow. The 
| * ! = makers of men are beginning to understand their strategic advan- 
= N, / h VA) = tages. 

‘= ot d N e ' 2 The “upper classes,” the intellectuals, have felt the pull in 
= = Italy. They took part in the Resorgimento when Italy became. 
i= 2 They are not forgetting that today. The Countess Spaletti-Ras- 
‘= HARDING, DIRECTED BY =| poni, president of the Consiglia Nazionale delle Donne Ital:cnne, 
= THAT VENERABLE TRIUM- 2] sitting in the great drawing room of her palace with a tiger skin 
= =|] . thrown across her knees, and fine ivory Italian hands pluck ng at 






VIRATE, LODGE, PENROSE 
AND KNOX, MUST BE 
EITHER AN IGNORAMUS 
OR WORSE. 


IF HE HAS EVER READ THE 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS HE 
SHOULD KNOW THAT NO 
MEMBER NATION IS TO 
HAVE MORE THAN ONE 
VOTE. 


the fur restlessly as they might have fingered a dagger in th: days 
of the Medici, talked to me of Italian women. The Countess, 
with true Italian eyes, that flashed now with humor, now with 
purpose, recounted what the women had done in national sc -vice, 
comparable in devotion and in volume to what women have done 
for their men in other countries; and what Italian women ‘ean 
to do now that war is—well, not ending but at least nov. that 
national life can again begin to flow, and flow more abund .ntly. 
The Countess, too, has an adventuring spirit. Ten year. ago 
when the International Council of Women met in Rome and 


LIMIT 


she was to make the address of welcome, the Countess made it in 
French as the world tongue. Italian women, yes, and Italiai. men 
did not forgive her. She would not do that again, if it were 
Rome instead of Stockholm, this summer of 1920. Not be ause 
she fears either men or women. But because she with «ther 
women of Italy have become so very Italian. 

All over the peninsula there is a thirst for education, the uni- 





versities are open to women, they have been co-educationa! for 


IF HE HAS READ IT HE 
SHOULD KNOW THAT AR- forty years. But it has been a co-education too much honored 
TICLE X MERELY PRO-  §U 22° Ts tem io half s done universes, Naples, Rome 
VIDES THAT IN CASE OF | ; ) i 
AGGRESSION THE GOVERN- 
ING BOARD, i.e.. THE COUN- 
CIL, SHALL ONLY ADVISE 
AS TO WHAT STEPS OF PRO- 


INNING SAA 


Il 


Bologna, Turin, Genoa, Florence, young sweet things, exactly ge, 
like the college girls of America, and bearing themselves toward 
the men in a comradeship that was promising. In Rome, at thef gg, 
Casa Internazionale, a Y. W. C. A. hostel given by Helen Gouldf g, 
Shepard some ten years ago, I found a group of young girls, allf J; 
studying in the university or in the studios, ten nationalities living} yo 
under this roof and helping to make Rome an internationalf  g;, 


= 
i= 
Ee 


I 
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DER ITS COVENANT ANY 
OBLIGATION THE UNITED 
STATES MIGHT ASSUME 
WOULD BE UP TO CON- 
GRESS TO DETERMINE. 


are all working. Women like Teresa Labriola, as well known} ,,. 
for her daring equality of life as for her winning equality off 4,, 
brain; who gives lectures in the University of Rome, the only Gj. 
woman lecturer in Italian universities; who pleads cases in court} ;,, 
and also pleads the case of women in and out of court with af p, 
=|| brilliance that has won her attention from those prejudiced perf },,, 
=| sons, the Italian men. Women like Laura Cesartelli, a woman jp, 
= lobbyist, as well poised, as powerful, in furthering the legal rights 


capital. 
TECTION SHALL BE TAKEN. . . 
10 
OUTH all over the world is thinking internationally. But the} 4, 
IF HE HAS READ IT HE Y older women are sufficiently occupied in thinking nationally. f ye, 
SHOULD KNOW THAT UN- Italy is the most nationalistic of European nations. It has national So 
| problems and women problems for the women to work on. They = 

| 

| 









LT 


UNGULATA 


of women, as an Anglo-Saxon suffragist; she went before thef .. 
committee of parliament which was considering certain laws bet Ff j;. 
tering the conditions of women: guardianship of children, mar-f ;,, 
ried women’s property, the right to practice the professions; shef ,,. 
forced through a decision in fifteen minutes when the parliament co 
expected to take three months. Women like Antonia Nitti, wife 
of the recent premier, a woman leader comparable to the leacersf ..., 
in England and America; Signora Nitti edited a newspaper off yy 
propaganda for “ Votes for Women” in the old days when such + 


=n l | Ln ae 
al i= propaganda was new, and it is largely through her efforts that at 


WHY LIE ABOUT IT? 


WOMAN’S BUREAU, DEMOCRATIC 
STATE COMMITTEE 
WALDORF-ASTORIA 
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[SCUIT! What delight this word sug- 
gests. So tender they fairly melt in 
the mouth, and of such glorious flavor that 
the appetite is never satisfied. These are 
the kind of biscuits anyone can make with 
Royal Baking Powder and these unusual 
recipes. 
Biscuits 
2 cups flour 
4 teaspoons Royal Baking Powder 
% tea:poon salt 
2 tablespoons shortening 
% cup milk or half milk and half 
water 
Sift together flour, baking powder and salt, add 
shortening and rub in very lightly; add liquid 
slowly; roll or pat on floured board to about 
one inch in thickiess (handle as little as possi- 
ble) ; cut with oiscuit cutter. Bake. in hot 
oven 15 to 20 m nutes, 
Royal Cinnamon Buns 
2% cups flour 
1 teaspoon salt 
4 teaspoons Royal Baking Powder 
2 tablespoons shortening 
1 egg 
1, cup water 
» cup sugar 
2 teaspoons cinnamon 
4 taolespoons seeded raisins 





Sift 2 tablespoous of measured sugar and flour, 





salt and baking powder; rub shortening in 
lightly; add beaten egg to water and add 
slowly. Roll out 1/3 inch thick on floured 


Another Royal Suggestion 


BISCUITS, BUNS and ROLLS 


From the NEW ROYAL COOK BOOK 


ROYAL). 


BAKING 
POWDER 


Absolutely Pure 


“BAKE WITH ROYAL AND BE SURE” 


board; brush with melted butter, sprinkle with 
sugar, cinnamon and raisins. Roll as for jelly 
roll; cut into 1% inch pieces; place with cut 
edges up on well-greased pan; sprinkle with a 
little sugar and cinnamon. Bake in moderate 
oven 30 to 35 minutes; remove from pan at 


once, 
Parker House Rolls 


cups flour 


ad 


teaspoon It 
teaspoons Royal Baking Powder 
tablespoons shortening 


Sift flour, salt and baking powder together. 
Add melted shortening to milk and add slowly 
to dry ingredients stirring until smooth. Knead 


lightly on floured board and roll out % inch 
thick. Cut with biscuit cutter. Crease each 
circle with back of knife one side of center. 


Butter the small section and fold larger part 


well over the small. Place one inch apart in 
greased pan. Allow to stand 15 minutes in 
warm place. $3rush each with melted butter 


and bake in moderate oven 15 to 20 minutes. 


FREE 
Write TODAY for the New Royal Cook 
Book ; contains 400 other recipes just as 
delightful as these Will show you how 
to add interest and variety to your meals 
Address 
ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO 
103 Fulton Street 


New York City 


























argument is not so necessary today; every Italian senator o1 
deputy knows of the rights of women. 
Everywhere the women are preparing for this right; not to 


demand it, but to use it. They are studying seriously what to 
do with the vote when they get it. I found a large group ™ 
Milan, where the Doctoressa Margherita Ancona was leading in 


welfare and in Vota pro Donna. Another in Florence, where 
Signora Campani, professoressa, expounded to me her love of 
Italy, and where Helen Zimmern, English by birth, German by 
blood, Italian by patriotic passion, seemed most Italian of all. 
And another large group at the Lyceum Club in Rome under its 
very charming president, the Baronessa Montamara, sister to 
Sonnino, the statesman-sphinx ; she shows the Scotch mother in 
her eyes, but all Italian in heart. Last winter Signora Monta- 
mara arranged lectures in “ Citizenship” for the Lyceum mem- 
bers and their friends, the lectures being given by Signorina 
Giannina Franciosci-—this latter an Italian savant among savants, 
in whose home I found the very spirit and substance of ancient 
Rome won out of an ardent and arduous study in archaeology, 
but surrendered now because of the demands of the day in modern 
Rome. 

Italian women feel that the vote would have been theirs today 
except that President Wilson published his famous letter to the 
Italian people, and so Parliament had to go before the country 
to find out if the country supported Wilson or Orlando. The 
suffrage bill had passed the Camera and was ready to pass the 
Senate. 

In Fiume last November women did vote. 
rule Fiume had an independent existence, like a free town. 
Women voted there when it was Austrian, they voted there when 
Signor Rizzo was elected to the parliament 
Whatever be the ultimate fate 


Under Austrian 


it became Italian. 
at Rome, and by women votes. 


When writing to, or dealing with, ad 


of Fiume, the voting of women in that last election is held to 


be a forerunner of what shall be soon. 


With the League of Women Voters 
(Continued from page 478) 
He called 


there yesterday and found they had all registered, including a 


discussed, having been considered as not quite nice. 


mother of 65 years of age and her daughters. 

Things have certainly become critical in some states, for an 
editor of a Nebraska paper has this to say to husbands: 

“ While it may be a bit hard to believe, several of the precinct 
chairmen and their workers reported that an unusual number of 
women said they were unable to join the league and could not 
register because their husbands objected. There are a few hus- 
bands in this city who are going to have a little education on a 
few simple subjects and there are a few wives of these same 
husbands who should be told just how far a wife’s duty and 
HAVER 


> 


obligations to her husband go.” Jessie R. 
Morality and Votes 
ELGIUM has given municipal suffrage to all native-born or 
naturalized women over 21, except the registered prostitutes. 
They are specifically excluded; but the men who are responsible 
for their degradation are allowed free access to the ballot box. 
Idaho disfranchises owners, inmates and frequenters of houses 
of ill fame. 
Union that takes account of sexual morality in its franchise laws: 
and Idaho women are proud that its legislation is impartial. 
A. S. B. 


So far as we know, Idaho is the only state in the 
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HERE'S real fun and a lot of 
solid satisfaction in knitting a 
garment to suit your person- 
ality — especially if you have 
MINERVA YARNS to work with. 
These lustrous, lofty yarns are su- 
preme in quality, very durable, and 
rich in color. Wound on the 
famous ball that will not tangle. 


THE MINERVA 
KNITTING BOOK Vol. IV 


suggests over 100 new and exquisite 
things to knit and crochet — with 
simple instructions any one can follow. 


Sold by Minerva dealers everywhere 
for 40c; postpaid, 45c; (Canada, 55c). 


James Lees & Sons Company 
220 Fifth Ave. Dept.O New York City 
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The Absent Vote is n0 


66 PERSON’S residence,” says one state election law, « -” 
that place in which his habitation is fixed and to wh; iinc 
whenever he is absent, he has the intention of returning.” Re Jerse 
dence defined in somewhat similar terms—the keeping of a pery Mt 
nent habitation, with leave to go and come for limited period .~ 
is a voting requirement in all states. Just as temporary abseno - 
during the period between elections are universally allowed, ll 
today a majority of our states have stretched the permission g et 
further and allow certain classes of persons with a permane “ip 
residence in the state to be absent on election day itself andy sa 
cast their vote. ae -. 


The precursor of the absent or mail vote laws, which no 
exist in thirty states’ is the provision in most state constitutio 
that federal and state employes, and in some a few other class } 
of persons, do not lose their voting residence by absence, eyq 
though long continued, but if they return in time may regist; 7 
and vote as though they had not absented themselves. This py 


abs ; NB he ce 
vision was, however, scarcely more than a polite recognition, a 
far as the person in the federal service was concerned, jor tho a i” 
at any rate who lived at a distance, could not afford the time ay proc! 
money to travel home to vote. a 
In 1912 Kansas made the provision more practical by passi :C 
‘ ‘ _ : 0 

a law making it possible for commercial travellers and others § 
p : ; 4 . Bf catio 
vote, though absent from their precinct, so long as they remaind Unit 
ni 


within the state. Other states followed and these others song 
of them stretched the permission beyond the confines of the 


“ar 


state and many of them broadened the provision to cover perso do | 
who are ill, are away on business or are for other reasons wm ©®S 
avoidably absent on election day. Many of these absent voteg /€™ 

of T 


laws are in their terms as broad as the above statement, othe 
enumerate a list of classes of persons whose business is such thg “! 
it takes them away from home at frequent intervals. The cong stitu 
mercial traveller always holds a prominent place in this list, 4 head 
he has been most active in pushing these laws. Few mention tig our 
civil service employe, but the constitutional provision in his bg plete 
half suffices to bring him within the terms of the statute. ab 

In Alabama mail voting is limited to primary elections. l§ I sus 
seven states the law applies only, like the Kansas law of 1912, '§ devo 
those absent from their county or precinct, but still within ti stitw 
state. These are: Arkansas, Colorado, Florida, Missouri, Neg «7° 
raska, Oklahoma and Washington, where the provision is that th legal 
voter, if he has registered at home, may on election day cast bif Seer 
ballot in another precinct, the election clerk of that precinct the dain 
sealing and mailing it to the home precinct. stitut 





The laws of twenty-one states allow the vote to be cast any Satu 
where in the United States. These are: Idaho, Indiana, Iowa in ev 
Kentucky, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, Neg «° 
Jersey, New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregotf atter 
South Dakota, Tennessee, Vermont, Virginia, Wisconsin, Wy sity , 
ming and Kansas, which by special legislation in 1919, allows ti — 
United States employe from Kansas to vote anywhere in th 
United States. In most of these states the machinery for castin§ «° 
the absent vote is as follows (1) the ballot must be applied fc 
(of county or city clerk or clerk of the election board) a certai ] 
sufficiently long period before election, generally thirty days. TI 
clerk will then mail the absent voters a formal application blank 
which must be mailed back with an affidavit filled out beforeq |; 
notary; the clerk then mails the ballot itself, which the vote 
marks and seals before a notary and mails back with an affidavit 

In twelve of these states where the law is countrywide, thf .4: 
voter must register in person in his home precinct. This is 4 the « 
serious defect, for it makes the acts rather a convenience foq 
those whose absences are intermittent than the civil servant, wh 





1 Maryland, Nevada and Texas have laws too rudimentary to include. 
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is no better off than under the old constitutional provision. In 

about half the states with laws of countrywide application, how- 
AW, “B ever, the voter may register as well as vote by mail. These are: 
Whiff jyinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Michigan, Minnesota, New 
| Re Jersey, Ohio, Oregon and Wisconsin. 
perm Among this group the absent voter law of Iowa is perhaps 
eee the easiest and most practical of these laws, as it provides that 
bse the voter need apply for her ballot no longer before the election 
wed, than 15 days, and the matter of registration is dealt with at the 
On Sif ame time as voting, as the affidavit filled out in the envelope of 
Nan® he ballot itself constitutes registration. 


ind \4 . 

An absent vote amendment to the constitution will be voted on by the 

people of California this November. 

h ng 
tutio ° 
casq Making the Best of Two Worlds 
ee HE acting mayor of Chattanooga, being an anti-suffragist, 
— has, by the request of the League of Women Voters that 


. P' he call on the people of Chattanooga to celebrate the issuance of 
ee the suffrage proclamation by Secretary Colby, found himself in 
ae quandary. He, therefore, has issued the following immortal 





— proclamation : 

_ “Request has been made that I, as mayor pro tem. of the city 
ers Of Chattanooga, issue proclamation calling attention to the ratifi- 
sit cation of the nineteenth amendment to the constitution of the 
ees United States by the legislature of Tennessee. 

thy Therefore, I, E. D. Bass mayor pro tem. and acting mayor, 
+yso do hereby proclaim the ratification of said amendment to the 
1s wg constitution of the United States by a quorumless session of the 
oteg lennessee legislature and in direct violation of the constitution 


them of Tennessee. 
h th “I call upon all citizens of Chattanooga who respect our con- 
be stitution and revere the traditions of our great state to bow their 
st, @ heads in memory of the final passing of the principles for which 
n ti our forefathers fought, the death of state’s rights, and the com- 
is bf plete nullification of the constitution of the state of Tennessee. 
“To those who believe that our constitution has been violated 
. If Isuggest that next Saturday, August 28, at 12 o’clock noon, you 
(2, § devote the space of one minute to the memory of our absent con- 
1 tif stitution. 
Nel “To those who believe the nineteenth amendment has been 
t th legally and properly ratified it is my duty to inform you that 
t hi Secretary of State Colby at Washington, D. C., has this date pro- 
thef claimed the ratification of the nineteenth amendment to the con- 
stitution of the United States and has fixed the hour of noon on 
ang Saturday, August 28, as the time to blow whistles, ring bells, and 
ow in every way rejoice over this ratification. 
Nel “ Therefore, as mayor of all the people, having called your 
$°% attention to this event as requested and having in mind the diver- 
Vyoll sity of opinions, I respectfully submit this proclamation. 
th “E. D. BASS, 
thy “ Mayor pro tem., city of Chattanooga. 
‘ung §6©“ This Aug. 26, 1920.” 


“I Do Not Overlook These Candidates 


ani , (Continued from page 480) 

fe Lieutenant-Governor Walker favors the repeal of the Espion- 
“ age Act with the signing of the Peace Treaty; universal military 
| training when controlled as an educational function; the federal 
| anti-lynching law; the regulation of the distribution of food and 
| the elimination of private controls of the necessities of life when 
necessary. He also favors adequate appropriation for the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau ; a federal program for maternity and infancy care; 
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UR facilities for Decorative and Up- 
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adequate and the most painstaking care 
is bestowed upon every order, whether it 
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adequate appropriation for the Woman’s Bureau; establishment 
of the joint federal and state employment service for men and 
women; an appropriation for public education in sex hygiene; 
legislation enabling American women, married to aliens, to retain 
their citizenship while residing in the United States; legislation 
requiring independent naturalization of married alien women; 
extension and improvement of the farm loan system; federal 
aid in building high-ways; and a time limit to all rights in natural 
resources that are granted to private capital. 

To the question, “ Do you favor a federal department of ecluca- 


tion?” Lieutenant-Governor Walker says: “I reserve the right 
unqualifiedly not to answer this question until I know the con- 
tents of the proposed form of legislation.” 

ISS ROSE SCHNEIDERMAN of New York City ha. the 
1 honor to have been nominated for the United States S «nate 
by the New York State Labor Party. She also has the «tive 
backing of a non-partisan committee composed chiefly of w: men 
who have been prominent in the militant wing of the sutirage 


group. Actuated by the desire to defeat Senator Wadsw orth, 


the Republican nominee and arch anti-suffragist, they are w: ging 
an intensive campaign. 

Miss Schneiderman is the president of the New York Wov.en’s 
Trade Union League and since 1903 has been active in the ‘abor 
movement. She was a member of a special commission 0° the 
National Women’s Trade Union League sent to the Peace ‘ ‘on- 
ference in Paris at the close of the war. She was active i: the 
movement which resulted in an international conference of \ irk- 


ing women held in Washington in advance of the first Intcrna- 
tional Labor Conference and the League of Nations. 

“Five feet of pep,” is the way this enthusiastic, conscientious 
young woman has been described by her friends. She has held 
positions of trust in the labor unions and has acquitted herself 
with honor. She takes a broad view of labor and sees that it 
does not mean merely a group of factory or manual workers, 
but rather all those who work for their living whether by hand 
or by brain, whether manual or professional workers. She has 
expressed herself as feeling that the professional group very 
often has the harder time of it because it is not an organized 
group and so cannot demand its right from those who would 
exploit it. 

“T believe firmly that there should be women in the Senate,” 
says Miss Schneiderman. “In fact, we need women throughout 
the government. The ideal government is that in which both the 
women’s and the men’s points of view are represented.” 

Miss Schneiderman is an ardent suffragist. She was organizer 
for the industrial section of the Woman Suffrage Party of New 
York, rendering valuable service. Her career as an advocate 
of labor is a long one. Miss Schneiderman says, “ The biggest 
group in society is the group that earns its own living, that works 
for it and does not live on interest and profits.” To this group 
she believes legislators should give a large measure of attention 
when framing laws. 

Miss Schneiderman began her career in organized labor as a 
capmaker, and it was in this industry where she first showed her 
ability and capability for effective leadership. A cut in wages 
convinced the girls in this trade that they must organize and 
demand better conditions. They did, and a big strike followed 
which was victorious, netting an increase to the girls of $2 a 
week. This was the beginning of Miss Schneiderman’s career. 
Step by step she helped her union to better conditions, to abolish 
the payment for machines, needles, thread and power and to 
standardize and improve the sanitary conditions as well. She 
was an organizer for the International Ladies’ Garment Workers 
Union not only in New York City but in Philadelphia and dif- 
ferent cities in Massachusetts. 
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hment In Faneuil Hall 
‘n and (Continued from page 470) 
sicne;| ing. A striking feature of the procession was a group of thirty- 
retain } seven young women representing the states that have ratified the 
lation Nineteenth Amendment. White sashes lettered in gold designated 





itizen} October 2, 1920 Four Hundred and Eighty-seven 








ia the state. ow or - e 
Mrs. George R. Fearing, Jr., the newly elected president of 
tural the League of Women Voters, was chief marshal and, with Miss 
Sybil Appleton carrying the American flag, led the line of march 
UCca-! The marchers started up Beacon Street singing the “ Woman’s j 
right Doxology,” by Mrs. Benjamin F. Pitman, under the leadership 
on- | of Mrs. May Sleeper Ruggles, who had organized a chorus. e 





Mrs. Charles Sumner Bird, who has been a dominant figure 
throughout Massachusetts’ struggle for woman suffrage, headed 





the 

nate | the group representing Massachusetts. Governor Coolidge and 
tive | state officials were on the reviewing stand and hundreds of state 
nen | employees and guests of note were present to view the imposing 
age | and joyful affair. There was a generous ovation from the women 





é 


ith, | for their Governor and Mayor Peters, who reviewed the parade 
at the City Hall. Faneuil Hall could not accommodate all those 


ing 
= 5 . . . . 
who sought entrance. Mrs. Charles Sumner Bird presided. 
n’s Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham, D.D., offered prayer and was 


bor | followed by Mrs. James D. Tillinghast, who read Secretary of 
the | State Colby’s suffrage proclamation. Among the speakers was 


on- | Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, whose name is known to every suffra- 
the | gist both at home and abroad; Mrs. Ada C. Bowles, who has been | cae) 
rk- | prominent in the suffrage movement for years; Mrs. Guilford o 
na- | Ducley, of Chattanooga, member of the Board of the National th Hak 
American Woman Suffrage Association and a leader in the z 
us | memorable fight in Tennessee, and Mrs. Maud Wood Park, chai e 
eld | man of the National League of Women Voters, who was chair 
elf | man of the Congressional Committee at the time the suffrage @@ Ree = in 


it | movement passed Congress. 
\liss Blackwell was given an ovation. After paying tribute to 


‘TS 0 0, 6%, OO... , O. H. O. H. OH. Ho. OO. oO. © oO oo. © oo. oo. © 0 G0 wo, Ow 
I oafoeloelestosleeteeloe cote sleeteeleeleeleelealeele el eeleele el eel eel eel eel ealee Leelee eelee ee eee aioe ee eee aloe lees 
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ind | the leadership of Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt and Mrs. Park, who 2 e 
has | Claims Boston as her home, Miss Blackwell then took up some- z 19 : 
ery | thing of the meaning of this new political state. She said in part: z s P A L D iT N (. S : 
zed ‘ Now that we have the vote, what are we going to do with it? Ks = 
uld | Let us remember that the ballot is neither a plaything nor an + Sporlwear Gmo Sporlgear + 
ornament, but a tool and a weapon. It is a tool which, rightly ee » + 
e,” | used, can do almost anything. It is a weapon which makes brick Ky Jor Men amo Women £ 
uit | bats and bombs unnecessary—unnecessary and therefore wicked. BS & 
the “ Hitherto women have suffered from political corruption and + E li h I t m4 + 
felt that they could not help it. If we neglect to use our votes, 3 ng 1S mpor ations * 
er | or if we use them stupidly, we must bear our share of respon- + . an ; * 
ew | sibility for the misery that will result. 4 Just Received, in Varied Materials, Colors 
we “ The victory of equal suffrage should be an encouragement to $ cae Sepa $ 
‘St 1 the winning of still further victories. No injustice ever seemed z = 
ks | more strongly entrenched than the exclusion of women from } Tweeds for Women % 
“P | equal rights when Lucy Stone set out to lecture in 1847, absolutely = : a 
™ sick Tees ten years ago equal suffrage seemed indefinitely far % Top ong Suits = 
away, vet here it is! Harriet Beecher Stowe at the celebration of $ Separate Skirts 5 
4 | her seventieth birthday told reformers never to be discouraged ¥ 3 Sweaters Scarves z 
* | before a seemingly hopeless task, for nothing could ever look : Hosiery Shoes + 
” more hopeless than the abolition of slavery in her youth. = + 
. “The suffrage victory carries the same lesson. Nothing is + A. G. SF? ALD ING & BROS. $ 
: impossible, not even to bring down the high cost of living.” $ ; : Ks 
F Mrs. Park urged the women to remember that equal suffrage ¢ 523 Fifth Avenue, New York (at 43d Street) * 
h had been won by the toil and sacrifices of three generations of % Spalding Sport Specialty Shops, carrying apparel for Men and + 
i men and women and that in recognition of their debt, the woman = ee oe eee ae ine aus Gn cies toon Bp i + 
‘ of today should do her utmost to see that women register and % Chicago, Philadelphia, Cleveland, St. Louis, Atlanta, New ¢ 
ad vote, to make their vote effective and to bring to the political Ks Orleans, Pi wi ln & 
7 situation the highest viewpoint of women in all matters concern- $& esi : ’ a let is % 
ing the welfare of children and the home. LMM O MOHD MOHD Heo Horie oBe 
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HE subject assigned to me for discussion 
is the jury system. If you are inter- 
ested in knowing how juries began, you will 
find a good deal in the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
which is available to almost all of you, so I 
But it is 


well known that there are germs of the jury 


won’t say much of what is in there. 


system found in a great many of the continental 
countries, Germany and Scandinavia and France, 
and of course in England. Some say that King 
Alfred the Great was the founder of the jury 
system, some give Edward the Confessor the 
credit of it. 
years juries were trying cases, and from time 


At any rate, through those early 


to time kings interfered with these opportuni- 
And so while the 
Normans were supposed to have unified the 


ties of the people for trials. 


jury system somewhat and brought it into a 
About 
the time of the Battle of Hastings we can fix as 


little better shape when they came over. 


the time we can fix for the jury system; but 
the Anglo-Saxons had it, with some modifica- 
tions. Even under King John there were abro- 
gations of rights, so that finally in Magna 
Charta, 1215, John was forced at Runymede to 
write down his signature to the various and 
sundry things that the barons and the common 
people and the clergy demanded of him in re- 
One of those, Ar- 
ticle 39, was the right of a trial by a jury of 


gard to their ancient rights. 


one’s peers, Judicum parium, a trial by one’s 
That thirty-ninth article of the Magna 
Charta was fixed in 1215, and from time to time 


equals. 


after that one king after another was obliged 
to agree that those rights there pledged would 
be upheld by him, and the right of trial by jury 
was particularly pledged among the rights that 
the kings guaranteed. 

This has been ratified some thirty.or more 
times by different kings of England. 

I have a definition of juries which I think 
covers so much of what I am going to say that 
probably you would be glad to get it. 

“Trial by jury means a trial by twelve men, 
possessing the requisite qualifications for jury 
duty, impartial between the parties, living with- 
in the jurisdictional limits of the court, drawn 
and selected by impartial and disinterested offi- 
cers, duly impaneled under the direction of a 
competent court, and sworn to render an im- 
partial verdict according to the law and the 
evidence, and proceeding in their deliberations 
in the presence and under the superintendence 
of a judge empowered to instruct them on the 
law and to advise them on the facts, and except 


on acquittal on a criminal charge, to set aside 
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their verdict if in his opinion it is against the 
lew and the evidence.” 

You will think that is a very long definition, 
and yet there is hardly a word of it which 


could be omitted. There is no paragraph or 


phrase there that can be left out, if you want 


to have a correct idea of the jury system at the 
present time. 

This jury system, which was first put into 
writing and assented to by the king at the time 
of Magna Charta, was modified and improved 
from year to year through the old English law, 
and finally brought over to this country by our 
ancestors, those who came on the Mayflower and 
those who came later. It is part of the old Eng- 
lish common law system which the majority of 
our courts in this country uphold; and it is in 
all the constitutions, whether they continue to 
Our 
Declaration of Independence criticizes the King 


keep the old English common law or not. 


of England because of certain evil deeds, and 
one of those is that he has not allowed jury 
trials in certain cases. That was one of the 
causes of the American Revolution. 

After the Declaration of Independence and 
Constitution were adopted, there was a clause 
put in that in all criminal trials the defendant 
must have a right to a trial by jury. That, how- 
ever, was not considered sufficient, and so later, 
in one of the amendments, the Seventh Amend- 
ment, it was felt desirable to extend the right of 
trial by jury to more than criminal cases, and 
so by that Seventh Amendment to the United 
States Constitution it is extended to civil cases 
above twenty dollars in value. 

All the state constitutions now have that guar- 
anty of a right of trial by jury, following after 
the United States constitution, so that is one of 
the most firmly rooted of all the fundamental 
Some 
people claim that it is the greatest right, the 


laws of our nation and of our states. 


fundamental right that others hang upon; that 
this right of trial by a jury of one’s peers is 
more important than any other guaranty of lib- 
erty, and that it is the protection of the com- 


















mon people from the ruthless power and usurpa- 
tion of power by those who are placed over 
them. 

If you follow out the history of it you will 
probably feel that that is justified. The va- 
rious states have a variety of ways of stating 
that. In our own state it is: “ The right of trial 
by jury as heretofore enjoyed shall remain invio- 


“é 


late.” Some of the states omit that “as here- 
tofore enjoyed,” and simply say “the right of 
trial by jury shall remain inviolate,” but under 
the construction of the courts it is generally held 
that whatever the juries were allowed to do, 
whatever sort of cases they could take before 
them, and whatever sort of persons might ap- 
peal to them, under the old English common 
law, those are the persons and those are the cases 
which are contemplated when they say “ the right 
of trial by jury.” Whatever you had before 
must remain inviolate. So we have to still go 
back to the old common law to find out what 
we had before and what we have not had be- 


fore. 


URY trials may be extended by constitutions 
J to a greater extent than the old English 
common law gave them, and they may be ex- 
tended by the laws of their respective states to 
a greater extent than the old English common 
law gave them, but there are a number of courts 
where jury trials did not appear in the old 
English common law, there are new things 
arising which were never contemplated by the 
old English common law, and where jury trials 
are not allowed, or where you can demand a 
jury but you will not get it. So you will be 
surprised to find as I was when I began to 
make a list of the variety of cases and variety 
of courts where no jury trials are allowed. 
These are some of them: There are no jurors 
in military courts or in admiralty courts, nor 
in boards of arbitration—well, we know that 
when we recall it to our minds. There are no 
jurors in equity cases. You know in the study 
of law we law students soon learn that actions 
are divided into chancery actions and civil ac- 
In chan- 


In the 


tions, law courts and chancery courts. 
cery courts the judge himself tries them. 
law courts there may be jurors. 

Well, now, under the head of chancery ther: 
are a number of things that are important, and 
yet in which we cannot have jury trials. Among 
them are cases such as these: Matters of liens, 
foreclosures, trust enforcements, recovery or re- 
placement of lost instruments, bills to quiet 
title, partition suits, creditor suits, setting aside 
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fraudulent conveyances, these are important; 
winding up insolvent corporations, receiverships, 
pills for specific performance. Suppose some- 
body has entered into a contract and did not 
perform it, and you bring a bill to have him 
specifically perform the particular thing he prom- 
ised to do. Well, if there is no question about 
the promise, all the judge has to do is to direct 
him to perform exactly as he promised, and so 
there is not a jury trial needed. In many of 
these cases you can readily see there would not 
be a jury trial needed; enforcing or setting aside 
judgments, in cases of quo warranto or man- 
damus, habeas corpus, injunctions, enforcing 
health regulations, in the probate of estates, in 
the separate estates of married women, in the 
contest of wills, questions of guardianship of 


minors and incompetents, in inquisitions as to 


‘lunacy, in condemnation proceedings, in pro- 


ceedings to disbar attorneys, matters in relation 
to the revocation of licenses, matters to abate 
nuisances, enforcement of bonds, commitment of 
minors to reform schools—that is not a criminal 
proceeding, it is just a proceeding for the ben- 
efit of the minor and his education—in cases of 
smal] misdemeanors, and that is a long list of 
many matters that do not have the benefit of a 
jury trial, but thus far you are probably not 
aware of any effort in any bar association or 
through any group of people interested to have 
jury trials in those cases; so that when we talk 
about juries probably there is a vast amount 
of litigation, particularly chancery work, that 
does not come under the jurisdiction of juries. 

(here were a variety of juries under the old 
English common law, but there are a very few 
of those that we know of at the present day. A 
coroner’s jury has come down to us, and we still 
have a coroner’s jury, a grand jury and a petit 
jury. There was an old English common law 
jury of women and they were to try certain 
cases when demanded, when a woman might 
claim that she was pregnant and might demand 
ajury of women. That jury in some places has 
been specifically abrogated, but as it has not in 
most of our states, there is no question that, un- 
less the common law has been specifically set 
aside, that that jury of women might still be 
called upon in the common law states for that 
specific sort of duty. 

There was another old English common law 
jury, which was composed partly of aliens and 
partly of native-born citizens, and that was to 
try suits between aliens and residents, or native- 
born citizens. That kind of a jury we don’t 
hear anything about in these days, and probably 
it would be held that we had no such opportunity 
te have a jury. 

So the main juries are the Coroner’s Jury, 


the Grand Jury, and the Petit Jury. Petit is 


spelled p-e-t-i-t, but it is pronounced “petty.” 
The grand jury is called grand, I suppose, be- 
cause they begin proceedings in criminal courts. 


faye grand jury has twenty-three members 
and it must have a verdict of twelve; 


I mean it must render an indictment by twelve, 


and the petit jury has only twelve jurors. It is 
so important, this grand jury, that when it is 
in session people who have complaints to make, 
criminal complaints, bring them before this 
grand jury. Matters that have been up before 
a Justice of the Peace, where the Justice of the 
Peace has felt there was serious ground for 
believing the individual guilty, are held over to 
the grand jury. The grand jury then hears 
the testimony of some of the witnesses, and if 
they think there is probable cause, if they think 
the person is probably guilty, then they return 
an indictment against him, and that is a true 
bill. If, however, they think that 


evidence they hear that there is no good cause 


from the 


of action against the man, that he has not been 
guilty of burglary or murder or whatever is 
charged, they write on this paper that there is 
indicted. That 


is a sifting-out process and the people who are 


no true bill, and he is not 


not indicted are freed, and those who are in- 
dicted wait for their trial by the petit jury. 

QuestTion—May I ask if the instance you 
mention is the only instance where a jury of 
women was called under the old law? 

Mrs. McCuLtocu: Yes. 

Question: The old English law? 

Mrs. McCuttoch—That is the only jury of 
Well, 


there is a little matter of history down in one 


women that we know anything about. 


of the old court houses of Virginia, when a 
jury of women sat upon the case of a woman 
who was accused of being a witch, and con- 
victed her and condemned her; she was ducked 
al the witch dock, still called the witch dock in 


Lynnhaven. 
1ot the same in every state 


i gee laws are n 
regarding juries. 


provision in the constitution that we must have 


Each state, while it has 


trials by juries in criminal cases, has its own 
laws, and there are a variety of ways in which 
they differ. I will mention some of the varieties. 
First, as to the method of getting a jury. In 


The 


sheriff now executes the will of others in calling 


England, the sheriff used to get the jury. 
the jury. We generally have county boards or 
jury commissioners, or sometimes town officials 
—and that is different in different states—who 
select the names of the persons who are to 
serve on these juries, grand juries or petit 
juries. These individuals select a certain num- 
ber of the voters generally and put their names 
in a box, and then the box is well shaken up, 
or it may be a wheel, and then there is a 
drawing, and they draw out for a term of 
court a certain number of names. Those per- 
sons all ought to have certain qualifications, 
states differ again. 


and there is where the 


They 


jurors, and these qualifications are something 


prescribe different qualifications for 


The qualification of residence is 
He is generally sup- 
These 


like these. 
generally one of them. 
posed to be a resident of the county. 
jurors ought to be residents of the county, and 
they will sit in their own county at the county 


seat to try these cases. 


As to the political status of a juror, some- 
times they require that he must be a voter; 
that means, of course, that he must be a citi- 
zen. In other cases, aliens who may have 
been living there or been residing there for a 
time are allowed to go on juries, although they 
may not be voters and may not be citizens. li 
an alien who is living in the country could be 
proved to be disloyal, he would not be eligible 
for jury service. 

Then there are property qualifications in a 
dozen or more states. Before one can sit as 
a juror, he must be what is sometimes called 
a freeholder, that means a person who owns 
1eal estate, sometimes householder is the term, 
and that might be a person who rents a place, 
or if he even boarded at a boarding house he 
would be the head of a family, supposed to be, 
and he would be a householder. 

Another question is the matter of taxation. 
South Carolina has a requirement of the pay- 
ment of three shillings a year in taxes, to show 
that one is a person of sufficient property to 
be eligible as a juror. While we simply put 
this for being a juror, there are some states that 
insist on a poll tax before you can vote, and 
so it is right along in the line of property 
qualification before one can do certain duties 
as a citizen. 
regard to the 


QuEsTION: A question in 


householder. May the householder not some- 
times be a woman? 
Mrs. McCuLtocu: Yes, as a matter of fact 


the householder may often be a woman, but 


when it comes to the question of jurors, the 


old common law was that they were freemen, 


a jury of freemen, and so that question of 


sex, which is another qualification, I might 
just as well speak of it now—sex is a qualifi- 
states of our Union 


Mrs. 


who was 


cation in almost all the 


Boyd of the 


I am greatly indebted to 


research department, interested in 
finding out how many states allowed women to 
be eligible for jury service, and she has only 
marked Washington and California as allow- 
ing women to serve on juries. 

When we first secured the ballot in most of 
these states it was generally considered that 
securing the ballot was sufficient, and entitled 
women to every opportunity to serve the state 
that was possible, and in many cases women 
were on juries. I read an interesting thing, 
that in Wyoming women commenced to sit on 
juries, and one of the judges of the Supreme 
Court, who formerly was practicing in the 
lower court, had held that women might be 
jurors and they were serving there, and some 
one said to him: “Well, I don’t think you have 
any right to hold that women might be jurors, 
Lecause you know they were not eligible under 
freemen who 


the common law; it was only 


were, and I am thinking of taking the thing 
up to your court, the Supreme Court.” He 
said: “You can take it up if you want to, but 
I am of the same opinion still, and so are the 
other judges who are on the bench; we have 
That 


got a majority vote for women jurors.” 
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was in Wyoming. And the wicked lawyer 
said: “Well, of course then there is only one 
way to do, to wait until some of you are off,” 
and since that time the women have not been 
sitting there. 

I can remember as far back as when I was a 
little girl, not knowing much about voting, 
hearing my father tell that women jurors in 
Wyoming and Washington had had such a 
detrimental effect on horse stealing that some 
of the Canadian people over the border said: 
“We have got to have women [uro-s up ! 
on our side of the boundary, because those 
women jurors over in Washington and Wyom- 
ing have been cleaning out the cattle thieves so 
that we are getting most all of them in our 
neighborhood.” | (Laughter.) 

Now, in the state of Illinois we have no 
women jurors except in one court, and that was 
the court presided over by Judge Owens, 
where in inquisitions as to lunacy in the cases 
of women, Judge Owens appointed a woman, 
but he did it in this way: they had a jury one 
of whom must be a physician, and he selected 
a woman physician, Dr. Clara Seippel, and so 
Dr. Seippel would sit on every one of those 
cases, she was a specialist in that sort of work, 
and we women felt that it was very desirable 
to have her there, but the Attorney-General has 
felt that Judge Owens had gone beyond his 
power, so as to the question of the sex of those 
held that 


freemen only may sit on juries, and as to the 


who sit on juries, it is generally 


desirability of whether women should be on a 
Well, I 


express mine, and you can agree with me or 


jury or not, that is an opinion. can 


not. 


In cases where women are interested par- 


tics, women would have a greater protection if 


they were wronged if there were women on a 
jury. That is my opinion. And in cases where 


some clever, well-dressed, handsome  adven- 


turesses were in question, I believe some level- 


headed women on the jury would probably 


bring justice to the poor wronged men, too. 


works the other way if it is 


(Applause). It 


a poor, shabby, slimpsy, undeveloped,  un- 


attractive kind of a girl, she does not have any 
rhe 


done to her does not seem anything near so 


great effect on the male juror. wrong 


great as if she is good looking. And I believe 
that women jurors would bring about a greater 
average of justice than men jurors would in 
some of those special cases, not because the 
men do not want to do it, but because they are 


temperamentally unfitted for it. (Applause). 


OW as to whether it is a privilege or a 
N duty. We speak of jury duty as a 
think it is 
the 


service. It may be a privilege. I 


a privilege for the women litigants, or 


woman who is charged with a crime, or the 


woman who has a plain face, in a criminal 
proceeding, it is a privilege for her to be able to 
And as to 


the women called, it probably will be a duty, 


have a few women on the jury. 


and it will be a duty put upon us some day, to 


be jurors. And that is just as valuable a ser- 
vice to render as the duty of voting to make 
laws generally or to enforce them specifically. 
(Applause). 

And the inconveniences that come to jurors 
will come to us and must be borne by us. 
We have known of women judges and clerks of 
election who had to. stay all day long and be 
locked up at night with policemen and judges 
and clerks and other men, and got through the 
affair in good health and were perfectly able 
to take up their duties the next day, although 
it was a long, tedious, tiresome sort of work. 
Ordinarily juries are not locked up for any 
leng periods of time. Probably an ordinary 
juror would not have as hard work as a judge 
o1 a clerk of election. 

Then the objectors to women serving as 
jurors say, “What would you do with your 
nursing babies if you were called as jurors?” 
Well, there are plenty of women in this world 
who do not every year of their lives have nurs- 
ing babies, and there is no doubt in my mind 
if the state is interested in the welfare of 
children that a woman who had a tiny baby, or 
a woman who had several small children, even 
it they were not so tiny, might well be excused 
for cause. A woman can render no greater 
scrvice to the state, it is greater even than being 
a juror and voting, no greater service than to 
her own children. (Applause.) 


take care of 


When your husband had typhoid fever, and 
your grandfather had—well, whatever he had, 
diphtheria we will say, he was not obliged to 
And 


persons have other disabilities they do 


serve as a juror. when various other 


not 
serve ag jurors. Women will not be obliged 
to serve as jurors when there is some good 
cause for them not doitg so. It is not a case 


of illness, and it won’t be necessarily a case 
of sex, but there will be plenty of good women, 
able fulfill all 


who haven’t little children, 


women, who the requirements, 


who have good 
judgment, who would be of great value to the 
jury, and they can help administer justice as 
Now | 
little from the general classification. 
Would the 


serving on juries in Illinois have to be a matter 


well as some men. have wandered a 


QUESTION : matter of women 


of constitutional amendment, or would it have 
to be a legislative enactment? 
Mrs. 


of Illinois, 


McCu.ttocu: According to the laws 


is one of the terms 


“legal voters” 
that are used as to jurors, and I am hoping 
that the Attorney-General may interpret it in 
a way that, when we get the full suffrage, we 
shall be legal voters and be qualified to serve 
on juries, but if not we will amend the constitu- 
tion. I think probably that would be the next 
thing to do in our effort to have women serv« 
as jurors, have a test case, if that should result 
unfavorably. 

I think in case where a 


woman was tried there should be some women 


QUESTION : every 
on the jury. 
Mrs. McCuttocu: I agree with you entirely, 


that where a woman is tried there should be 





some women on the jury. I am tired of sceing 
the Chicago papers—I don’t know whether the 
Boston and Massachusetts and San Francisco 
papers are that way—but every time a woman 
is accused of crime and is found not guilty by 
a jury of men, there is a big headline in the 
paper, “Another Woman Murderer Freed,’ or 
something like that, claiming, of course, that 
she is guilty of the crime but that she was 
freed. We never have the statement “Another 
Man 


juries right along are hearing testimony, evi- 


Murderer Freed,” although, of course, 


dence against men accused of crimes, and not 


all of the men accused of crimes are n 


guilty; many of them are found innocent, and 
rhe 


men are so soft-hearted and so chivalrous that 


so they are freed. intimation is that the 


they will not convict a woman. But seime- 
times, you know, they do 

Question: Should not the matter of «du- 
cation be one of the qualifications for Iry 
service? 

Mrs. McCuttocu: I think that ought tu b 
one of the qualifications. Some mentalit\ is 
supposed to be possessed by all jurors (laugh- 
ter). They must not be too smart, thouh; 
just average. In most states it is proviled 


that they shall understand the English language 
and in some states it is provided also that they 
shall be able to speak the English language, 


but that is about the limit of the educat 


qualification of the jurors. 


I AM going to tell you about investigation of 
the fitness of jurors as I go along. he 


question that has come up about the poor grad 


of people who are selected is to be cha | 
erdinarily to the selecting power. If it a 
sheriff or even a constable, or if it is a juri 


] 


board, we can plac« 


You 


stables, they are not always the highest typ 


commission or county 


responsibility dire ctly there. take 


men in the whole neighborhood. A man 

is of your wisest and best won't take that px 
tion. A constable will sometimes have a! 
acquaintance who would like to earn a « ( 
of dollars as a juror, and he will put | 
when he is not very suitable I remem 
when I was a Justice of the Peace and 1 
constable would bring in a jury, that was s 
eral years ago, before we had the prohibit 
law very well in force, and some beer n 
would come up with beer into our little stea 
Evanston, and so we would have some 
cases. Well, we would have a trial by ju 


and the constable would go out and bring in a 
jury, and when I would look at the jury, and 
have them judge of the fact as to whether this 
case labelled “Beer” and smelling like beer, v. 

beer or not, they were unable to tell som 
So I 


had given me that kind of jury the day befo1 


times said to the constable, after | 


“Why do you get me such bums of jurors 
Pro 


Simonson’s home, down here is Mr. So-and-so.” 


If you go across the street, there is 


there were several places within a block whe: 


I know there were men that had some juds 
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“Do I have to get such 


ment, and he said: 
immedi- 


men?” He looked frightened, and 
ately—it was not quite time to begin the case— 
immediately the lawyers who were attending 
the case for the accused asked for a change of 
yenue, they were so frightened at the idea of 
not having a few town bums put on the jury. 
Now about qualifications. There is an age 


qualification, nobody under twenty-one and 


lnobody above—the .age varies from 60 to 65 


Bor 70, and no bigamist, no disloyal person. 


residence, 
political status—generally a voter—property, 
education—oh, by the way, we did not speak 
about mentality, but generally they have to 
be neither infirm nor decrepid, and they ought 
to have their sight and hearing, that goes to 
the mentality, you see; they ought to be able 
tc look the witness in the face and see whethe1 
te looks dishonest or not. If they are blind 


they are not so well qualified. That goes te 


ithe point of mentality and age. In the state 


i 
of Illinois I would like to have you know that 


we insist that they shall be of fair character, 


happroved integrity, sound judgment, and well 


That is more than they generally 


ask, won't claim they always have it. 


infor! ed. 


Now, those people that have those qualifica- 
tions are eligible to jury service with certain 


exceptions. There are exceptions. The Jury 


|}Commissioner on my right referred to certain 


persons, bankers and lawyers and doctors, who 


are exempt. She used the word “were ex- 


should be 


“exempt.” They are. allowed to withdraw and 


4 . ; : 
present the reason of their occupation or pro- 


| fession as an excuse for their not serving. It 


is a privilege which they themselves can present. 
Nobody can object to a man just because he 
isa banker or lawyer or a doctor, and keep him 
from serving on a jury, but it is his own privi- 


lege, and if he does not care to make the ex- 


scuse he is not obliged to. 


Besides these whom I have named, mail 
‘atriers, teachers, policemen, firemen, news- 
paper men, funeral directors are also exempt, 
and every little while we so relax and the old 
English common law comes cropping up, even 
in our modern statutes, and another group of 
persons exempt are “constant ferrymen.” I 
Was wondering how many constant ferrymen 


we had in Cook County. I could not recall 


having seen any; I have been up and down this 
state a good many years and I don’t remember 
having met a constant ferryman, but he is ex- 
empt from jury service and he can plead that. 

Well, then we get to our grand juries. They 
hear the matter, and while the grand juries 
consist of twenty-three jurors, in some states 
it may be sixteen, we must have an opinion of 
twelve of them, in which twelve of the twenty- 
three or sixteen agree that this person is en- 
titled to or desires to have a trial before a 
Petit jury, and he is held over. 

The word “venide” means that they are told 
to come. Indictment is the name of the docu- 

(Continued on page 493) 
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GRASS RUGS 


MADE IN AMERICA 


lhe JTdeal Floor OwerIing—> 


~ ELECTING the dining room silverware is a matter of good idgment and pride 
S You would not think of saying “I want some knives, forks and spoons.” You 
Sterling” or a well-known brand in plated ware, both of wh 
i of quality. 





would either ask for * 








have stood for generations as the standard o 

So in buying grass rugs, whether for the dining room, living rv bed roon 
matter what room or porch—they have their logical place in ea¢ rough all seasons 
you should ask for and insist on getting genuine CREX rugs 

Strong in sanitary and wearing qualities—rich but not  offensi in coloring and 
design—CREX rugs are a joy and comfort to the housewift No beating required. Dh 
sifts through to floor. Surface dirt quickly removed with broom or damp cloth and lig 
shaking, 

Beware of imitations. some of which are even made of split or d straw B 
CREX rugs that for more thai twenty years have graced the floors ns of mes 


—modest and pretentious alike. 
CREX is easily said and easily read. The name 
an ineffaceable identification mark, 


woven In the side Dinding 


Handsomely illustrated catalog showing actual colors and 
sizes of the three CREX weaves—DE LUXE, HERRING- 
BONE and REGULAR mailed free on request. 


CREX CARPET CO., 212 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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The Women’s Floor 


‘HE McAlpin contents itself with serv- 

ing so well that the guest remembers 
the service and allows the perfect details 
to form an agreeable background. 


The entire sixth floor reserved for woman 
guests. Club registration bureau for 
visiting clubwomen. Ladies’ parlor and 
lounge on the first mezzanine floor. 


L. M. BOOMER 
Managing Director 
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“ THE GOODY SHOP” 
C. TAKIS, Proprietor 


A place where business women 
enjoy daily their Lunches, 
Teas and Sodas. Located at 
14 East 23rd Street 851 Broadway 
5th Ave. at 29th Street 144 Fulton Street 
82 West 88th St. 
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NUESTRA CAUSA 


A monthly woman’s rights review, 
devoted to sociclogy, literature, art and 
Published in Spanish at 
Buenos Aires, Argentina. Edited by 
Dr. Petrona Elye and Adela Garcia Sala- 
berry. Profusely illustrated. 


education. 


This magazine is unique of its kind in 
South America 


Price (including foreign postage) $2 per year 


Subscriptions may be sent to I. Gore- 
LIK, 32 Bay 20th Street, Bath Beach, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 











Getting Together for Citizen Education 


NDER the leadership of the League of 

Women Voters, Mrs. Wells P. Eagleton, 
as leader, and of Mrs. Jeannette Sterling 
Greve, who is conducting the Woman’s Forum 
of the Newark Ledger, women of Newark, 
New Jersey, are making plans for complete 
education in citizenship. 

Few cities can show such complete mobiliza- 
tion of its forces. Plans which have been some 
weeks in formation culminated in a big mass 
meeting of over five hundred 


September ninth. This was followed by some 


women on 


thirty simultaneous mass meetings on Septem- 
ber 15, in various parts of the city. 

These were so scattered that every woman 
voter in the city could find a meeting within 
There 
she found “a time, a place and a teacher” to 


five minutes walk from her own home. 


assist her in getting whatever information she 
needs about the ballot she is to cast at the Sep- 
tember 28 Primaries. 

The superintendents of public and parochial 
schools gave blanket permission for the use of 
buildings under their charge for auditoriums. 

It was agreed that the use of the school build- 
ings as the public places with which women are 
naturally familiar would further the work. In 
many -instances the school is the polling place 
for the district. The aim of the Committee is 
to utilize places and speakers and methods 
which will convince the new women voters that 
voting is a simple thing, and more familiar than 
many seem to think. Announcements will be 

made of the meetings through the churches next 
Sunday. 

The list of teacher-speakers includes many of 
the four-minute speakers of war and suffrage 
campaign days, as well as several public and 
parochial school teachers who are interested in 
history and civics. 

Miss Margaret Coult of the English Depart- 
ment of Barringer High School was named 
permanent chairman of the Committee: Mrs. 
Edward J. Stevens, secretary and Miss Keith 
Clark of the Ledger Forum, assistant secretary. 
Special assignments were made to Miss: Neva 
Chappel, representating the Y. M. C. A.; Mrs. 
Gottheld, with Mrs. Solomon Foster represent- 
ing the Jewish women; Mrs. Garlucci, repre- 
senting the Ironbound district and the Italian 
women; Mrs. M. S. Burrell, for the Negro 
women, and Mrs. Edward J. Stevens covering 
the parochial schools. 

An advisory committee, representing various 
women’s organizations of Newark, formed as a 
clearing house for citizenship activities, met in 
the headquarters of the League of Women 
Voters, 79 Halsey street, on the invitation of 
Mrs. Eagleton, with a large group of women 
present and definite plans were made to care 
for the work. 

The Advisory Committee decreed to become 
the permanent organization, caring for this task 
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during the next six weeks. The judgment ¢ 


the committee was that effort should be concen} 


trated on the primary and the general election; 
and that following this intensive work, gener, 
classes in citizenship should be inaugurate 
where the ideals of government, historic ap; 


practical, could be developed in a more leisurehh 
‘Bl 


way. 


A Course for Freshmen 


course in Citizenship. 


three lectures weekly by Dean Isidore Loch, af 


authority on government, with follow-up wor 
under the supervision of the English Depart. 
ment; the two departments of Political Science 
and English are uniting in this most important 
work. In addition, a Junior League of the Uni- 


versity women has been organized. 


Worcester Schools to Help 
Registration 


arsine is the first city to arrang 


to get information about registration tof 


the newly enfranchised women of the city 


through the public schools. 


At the request of the Worcester League off 


Women Voters, the school committee has author. 


ized Superintendent Gruver to draw up a care-§ 
fully worded non-partisan notice calling upon all 


mothers to enroll as voters and exercise their h; 


rights of citizenship. 


notices to school children to take home in case 


the registrars find there is need to use this 
method to give registration information to every 


woman eligible to vote. 


Citizenship Manuals 
MONG the manuals recently received by 
A the Woman Citizen, designed to aid the 
woman voter in her first task, are: 

“A Manual for Massachusetts Voters” pub- 
lished by the College Equal Suffrage League 
of Boston. (It is endorsed by the Americaniza- 
tion Committee, Boston Chamber of Commerce, 
Education Committee, State Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs, Executive Board Boston City Fed- 
eration, Boston League of Women Voters.); 

welve Lessons in Good Citizenship” for 
(This is published 


and for sale by the League of Women Voters 


use of Arkansas women. 


Rogers, Arkansas.) ; 

The Kansas Voters Manual by Mary E. 
Dobbs. 

All three are designed, as Mary E. Dobbs ex- 
presses it, “to give the busy person, in brief 
compact form, definite information of the man- 
ner and methods by which government is ad- 
ministered and to aid men and women in dis 
charging their duties of citizenship with an in- 
telligence and inspiration which shall lead to the 


highest ideals in civic life.” 







; University of Missouri has put in, af 
a required course for all freshmen, 
This course consists oiff , 


Teachers will give these 
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Trial by Jury 


(Continued from page 491) 


ment that informs the man that he is to be 


tried. 
Now, when we get the petit jury, which tries 
civil cases and which tries criminal cases, 


when these people come on, even if they are 
competent, have all these qualifications that are 
named, yet after all the accused party in a 
criminal case and the defendant and the plain- 
tiff in civil cases may object to them; they 
may challenge those jurors, as we call it. 

There are two sorts of challenges. challenge 
Chal- 


lenge to the array was a challenge to the whole 


to the array and challenge to the polls. 


group because the sheriff or the party who got 
these jurors was prejudiced or biased or used 
fraud, and a challenge to the 


some sort of 


E polls is a challenge to the individual men for in- 


dividual objections to them, that they should 


not sit upon this jury. 
These challenges to the polls may be of two 
different kinds. 


challenge, and the other a challenge for cause. 


One we call a peremptory 
You know the challenges for cause, you notice 
that | have mentioned to you that Mr. McCul- 
loch, who was not my husband when we were 
in law school, was on the jury in this case that 
we were to try, and the young attorney on the 
other side said he had a notion to challenge him 
for cause, intimating that he might be some re- 
lation to me. If a young man on a jury were a 
sweetheart of the daughter of the man who was 


‘having the case tried, that would be a good 


cause, he would be put off. 

Then another cause would be relationship, 
consanguinity, even to the ninth degree, that is 
acause. If there be any sort of interest, if they 
are united in some voluntary association, if 


they belong to the Maccabees, the same lodge 


h perhaps, or if they are brother Masons—I don’t 


know whether if we belonged to the League of 
Women Voters they would, because there would 
be so many of us, we all belong so they can’t 
put us off for that, but perhaps if we belong to 
the same church and are great friends, or per- 
haps we live next door to each other, that 
would be a voluntary association, or if we have 
a business connection, partner, or the relation 
of attorney and client, you would not call the 
other man’s client as one of the jurors; that 
If he had 


been a grand juror in the same case, too, you 


would be one ground for objecting. 
could challenge him. If we had some actual 
bias, if he had a prejudice against the party who 
was being tried, or the one who was prosecut- 
ing the case, or if he had in a criminal case 
asserted that he was opposed to capital punish- 
ment when there was a trial for murder, or 
if he was opposed to the people of that race, 
those would be prejudices; or if he had ex- 
Pressed an opinion. 

Now, a party could challenge a juror for any 
Cne of those reasons, and, if he could prove it, 
that juror should be excused by the Judge. 
The attorney would say, “I challenge that juror 


because he is a relation,” or “ because he has 
expressed an opinion,” or whatever his reason 
is, and the Judge will say, ** You may be ex- 
cused,” and then they go on with the examina- 
tion of the jury. 

Then these people may also have a few 
challenges even if they do not give a cause. 
Sometimes they don’t like the looks of a man, 
they don’t trust him, and yet they have no ac- 
tual thing, no evidence, that they can present 
tu the Judge. In criminal cases they have the 
opportunity to make more of those peremptory 
challenges than they do in civil cases. In a 
United States case in a capital offense, or one 
that would make the accused subject to a peni- 
tentiary offense, the United States is entitled to 
five peremptory challenges and the defendant to 
twenty. In civil cases in the United States 
courts it is just about half, the defendant may 
have ten peremptory challenges and the United 
States three. In the states that varies. In my 
cwn state, which is the only one that I know 
in criminal cases they may 


United 


there might be a penalty of 


about just now, 


have accordance with the 


States 


twenty, in 
court, if 
hanging or imprisonment for life; ten if it only 
might subject him to a punishment of eighteen 
months, and six if it is less than that. The 
states will differ in number of challenges. But 
give one a fine opportunity 


those challenges 


{ wiping out the incompetent, the prejudiced, 


and those whom you cannot trust. 

Of course, all these jurors before they are 
examined have to take an oath at the very be- 
“You 


promise that you will make true answers to all 


ginning. They are sworn: solemnly 
questions put to you by court or counsel as to 


your competency to sit in this case wherein 
John Smith is plaintiff and John Jones is de- 
fendant,” and they take that oath that they will 
make those true answers before ever they are 
examined. Then they go on to the examination. 

Then after the challenges have all been made 
and we have a jury of twelve persons ready 
tc try the case, then they have another oath. 
They take an oath that they will give a true 
verdict according to the evidence and the law, 
and the jurors after taking that oath begin to 
hear the case. The attorney for the prosecu- 
tion or the plaintiff makes a little speech, and 
Then 


they introduce the evidence to support the pros- 


perhaps the defendant does the same. 
ecution or the plaintiff. Those witnesses are ex- 


amined, then cross-examined. Then witnesses 
on the other side are examined and cross-ex- 
amined. Then they make addresses to the jury, 
the attorneys on both sides make addresses to 
the jury. Then the Judge charges the jury, 
telling them what law will be applicable to this 
case, and in most of the states they have 
printed forms of instruction: If you believe 
from the evidence So-and-so you will render 
a verdict of guilty, or you will find that the 
plaintiff should pay the defendant so many dol- 


lars, or pay him the amount found. Then the 


jurors go out. 
(Continued on page 495) 














OU will find our—or rather 

your women’s room—just to 
the left of our 5th Avenue en- 
trance. Ask for Miss Furman, in 
charge. She will give you a hearty 
welcome and if you wish, personal 
banking assistance. 
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OW is the time to equip your 

chauffeur with his fall and win- 
ter clothing. You will find suits 
and overcoats for him at $47.50. 
Each garment at 


JOHN LURIE, Inc. 


58th Street and Broadway 
Established 1899 
Everything for Sportsman and Motorist 
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CLEANERS 
and DYERS 


First Class Work. 
Prompt Delivery. 
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The 
Pediforme Shoe 


Gives comfort, poise and effici- 

ency, with high arch and narrow 

heel fitting, not found in any 

other shoe. 

Endorsed by the highest author- 

ities. 

America’s most popular 

RETAIL STORES 

36 West 36th St. 224 Livingston St. 
New York City Brooklyn, N. Y. 


shoe. 


























TRADE MARK 


“THE DRESS OF THE HOUR” 


PATENTEO 


23 WEST 30 STREET’: NEW YORK 
Catalogue sent upon request 








Paul L. Bryant Co., Inc. 
Dyers and Cleaners 
Carpet Dyeing and Cleaning 


Factory and Main Office 
Murray Hill 9450 542 First Avenue 
Stores throughout the city 
See "phone book 
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The Best For Repairing Glassware 
Crockery, Vases, Meerschaum, 
Furniture, Books, Tipping  Bil- 
liard Cues, &c. 


Use Major’s Cement 
Rubber and leather, all three 


kinds, 15¢ per bottle. 
At All Dealers. 
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How Shall We Select a Party? 
To tHe Epitor or THE WoMAN CITIZEN: 
ECENTLY an article appeared in the 
R public press contributed by Mrs. George 
Bass entitled, “ Non-Partisanship and Partisan- 
ship.” 
This 


woman in the United States. 


article ought to be read by every 
It is true that 
the matter of equal suffrage is a new experi- 
ment to the masses of women voters, and we 


of the 


put upon an equal base politically, 


believe that the women nation being 


will have a 


tendency to purify the electorate to a great 


extent. For many years leading women of 


the country have participated in an advisory 


capacity in the placing of laws upon the statute 


books of both state and nation, more particu- 


larly those affecting the welfare of children. 


They 


in every 


have backed Children’s Code Legislation 


instance by voice and money, while 


the men of the country were making every 


effort to secure the great many different stock 
laws to better the interests of the steck. 
While 


the men 


we are not criticising the interest of 
in such legislation for their own bene- 
fit, yet we have often wondered why men can 


seemingly forget their children’s welfare and 


be so thoughtful of their cattle and hogs. 


If we only remember that the boys and 


girls of today in a few years will be the guiding 


K 


stars of the nation; upon their shoulders will 


rest the responsibility of the affairs of Gov- 
ernment, certainly to them we owe our first 
great allegiance. Women thought so when 


they had no other than the right to speak and 
write and now that they are a part of the body 


politic, no doubt that they will double their 


efforts, both in word and action, for the better- 


ment of our boys and girls morally, physically 


and educationally, making the future more safe. 


As suggested by Mrs. Catt, we can do this only 
by aligning ourselves with one of the domi- 
nant parties of the nation. 

This selection of party could be made after 
careful study of the policy of the great par- 
become 


ties, and aiter joining such party we 


a working member and assume our part of the 
responsibility. 
It would be a name of 


travesty upon the 


equal suffrage for the women to follow some 
“ Will-o-the-Wisp ” 


for it on the plea that some policies advocated 


party and cast their votes 


by the old parties are not to our liking, for 


such a vote will virtually not be counted. 


As we cannot all have things just as. we 


want them, we must get into the harness in one 


of the parties, advocate reforms in our own 


party and make ourselves really and truly a 
part of the machinery of the government. 

A cry of constitutional privilege does not 
mean the right to waste our vote by casting it 
for some party that has no standing now, nor 
never will have in the voice of the nation. 

EpNA TROXEL. 


Joplin, Missouri, 
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For a True Democracy 
To THE Epitor oF THE WoMAN CITIZEN 
ONGRATULATIONS on the 
+ franchisement of the 
United States. 


erally rings true when it has had time to gir 


mature consideration to anything that pertain; 


to the welfare of the future generations. 


To my mind the granting of suffrage to allf 


women in our country has now laid the stron; 


est and broadest foundation for building th 
highest 


mothers (and many of 


structure, a true democracy. Th 


childless) oj 


these are 


the Nation will now look at the ultimate, «ot a 


the immediate; they will have a chance to build 


for eternity, rather than for time. Equa! su 
frage is altruism opposed to egoism. 


God bless the Woman 
live. 


Citizen, long may it 
Yours sincerely, 


Los Angeles, Calif. Hattie C. Y g, 


An Indispensable Help 

To THE Epitor of THE WoMAN CITIZEN: 
HE first meeting of 
held in North West 

the Opera House in Union Star, DeKalb County, 
All doubts 


were removed from the minds of those v 


enfranchised mer 


Missouri was | 


on the evening of September 6th. 


dulged the delusion of fear that women ge 


do not want the ballot or will not exer: th 
“high prerogative.” 
Our local committeewoman, Mrs. _ Salli 


Wright, announced the call for the meeting o1 
the morning of September 6th and in the eve 
ning a representative assemblage of women, wh 
left their preserving, canning and other hom 

awaiting the arrival « 


McKnight, 


Democratic 


duties, were anxiously 


“our” Mrs. J. W. 


Women’s 


Secretary of 


State Committee, wh 


arrived by automobile over bad roads, and gav 


a fine address urging the necessity of the study 
of citizenship and mentioning The Woma 


Citizen as an indispensable help. She assisted in 


organizing a Citizenship Club with Kate M 
Peters as president and Mrs. Cross Secretary 
and Treasurer. The women present enrolling 
promptly, Geo. Baird, proprietor of the Opera 


House, tendering the use of the same for future 


meetings, when the Carrie Chapman Catt 
Citizenship Course will be studied. 
Kate M. Peters 


Union Star, Missouri 


Aid to Victory 
I CERTAINLY take 


ing my subscription to the WoMAN CITIZEN 


great pleasure in renew 


and want to pay it the compliment it so muchf 


for to this paper we owe much in the 
Without 


the splendid help it has rendered we could not 


deserves; 


culmination of this suffrage victory. 


have won. Sincerely yours, 


FLORENCE D. RICHARD. 
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Trial by Jury 
(Continued from page 493) 
- old common law was that the jurors 


verdict in 


should render a unanimous 
petty cases—that is, the twelve jurors must 
give « verdict, the twelve men all agreeing to 
it, In grand juries they did not require that; 
twelve of the twenty-three would be necessary. 
There it was just a bare majority. 


In some states and in many countries on the 


nt a majority of three-fourths may ren- 


c nti 

der 2 decision. If it could be a three-fourths 
majority or if it could be something less than 
the elve, it would save these long delays. 
Somciimes when a jury has to assess dam- 
ages. cach juror will make up his mind how 
much ought to be given, and then they add it 
up divide it -by twelve and then they all 
agi stand by that. That is what they call 
aq ent verdict, one thinks he ought to pay 
a d r damages, and one thinks he ought to 
pay ‘cn thousand dollars. They just have it 
foot up between them, and if it can be 
pil | that they have done that kind of a 
thir that is enough to set the verdict aside 
and ve a new trial. 


Oucstions come in also as to the jeopardy. 


You know 


person ought not to be put in 
jeopardy twice for the same offense. If sud- 
det yne juror would get sick or get lazy or 
have something to take him away so_ther¢ 
wot only eleven left, the Judge then would 
have the case all begun over again with a dif- 
ferent jury. It is generally considered that he 


in jeopardy until after they have gone 


regularly about their work, and one juror has 
been withdrawn or something happens to the 
jur e has not been in jeopardy unless his 
case is properly tried. 

Qvestion: Isn’t it often true that a juror 
may be challenged more because of his intelli- 
gence than for any other reason? 

Mrs. McCuttocnw: Well, it is true if he 
reads the papers too much and has formed an 
Opinio n the case, and he asserts that his 
pinion is so settled that it could not be re- 
moved by evidence, he would be excused; that 
would be cause for challenge. 

Now, these jurors when they are locked up 


in this room are not supposed to be fed or com- 
cated with during all this time without or- 
der of the Court. If they must stay in there so 
long that it would be cruel to keep them with- 
out food, the Judge will order food sent to 
them. Then they come in and render their 


verdict after they have decided on a verdict. 


K VERY client is supposed to have an attor- 
ney to represent him, and if he is 


an can’t employ one, why, the Judge will ap- 


Point an attorney. I know the Judge over in 
the criminal court some time ago was very 
eazer that the women lawyers should all do 


their duty serving poor clients, and so it seems 
as though he took us in turn and we all had to 


go over there, he would appoint us to defend 


poor 


some of those fellows who did not have any 


attorney at all. 


Question: Another question, please. Does 
the Juvenile Court have trial by jury? 

Mrs. McCuttocu: No, it does not. The 
Juvenile Court takes charge of the trial of 


cases of little children, and if they are found 


guilty they would be sent to some reforma- 


tory or reform school where the purpose would 
be not for punishment, but for education and 
are not having any trials 


training, and so they 


by jury. 


I have said nothing about trials by jury be 
ing guaranteed to aliens. Of course, you and 
I, who have read the papers the last few 
months, know very well that aliens are not 
receiving trial by jury. Some of you have felt 
and I have felt that it has been very unjust 
that where it was a question as to whethei 
an alien belonged to a certain society which 


recommends force and violence, that one man 


should decide that whole thing without a jury. 


I haven’t had time to search, but I don’t hap 


constitution where 


pen to know of any law or 

it is absolutely stated that aliens also are en 
titled to the benefit of trial by jury. And yet 
you and I know that if John Smith, who is ai 
alien, is accused of murder here or burglary 


brought into court here we could 


and would be 


give him a trial by jury, and we would not say, 
“ Well, let’s see, you haven’t taken out all yout 
last citizenship papers, and I guess we will 
send you right hor We have been accus 


tomed to giving them a trial by jury on som 


cf those cases, but these matters relating to 


the Government, matters of possible treason, 


matters of stirring up revolution against the 


nation, they are not giving trial by jury, and 


that is contrary to the spirit of our institutions 
consti 


(Ap- 


This hostility that has seized our peo- 


at least. Ii we can't find any law or 


tutional provision, we ought to make one. 
plause. ) 
week or month ago, 


ple, not so much the last 


that kind of hostility makes people sometimes 


think, “Oh, well, they are a bad lot anyway, 


the manner of 
And 


been as careful as they might 


get them out of road by any 


means you can!” so our law-enforcing 


officials have not 
have been in watching to be sure they had evi- 
dence before they arrested people. The state’s 


will 


to the 


attorney will arrest we say thirty-two, he 


will turn over eleven United States offi- 


cers that, according to his opinion, he has evi- 


dence sufficient to hold for hearing, and prob 


ably if his evidence turns out to be strong 


(Continued on pad 497 ) 
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Summary of Acts Passed by Various States to 


Enable Women to Vote 
Collected by Mary Sumner Boyd 


ALABAMA—In counties of 60,000—Mobile, Jef- 
ferson and Montgomery—voters may 
register at all times up to within 60 days 
of election. Some women in those counties 
have registered under this provision. 
Legislature called for Sept. 14 to provide 
for registration of women. 

(Secretary of State). 

ArKANSAS—(My edition of the election law 
and that in the Congressional Library is 
that of 1911, so, too, is my copy of the 
constitution. The latter contains a pro- 
vision forbidding the requiring of registra- 
tion. Women were said in 1919 to have 
“registered” instead of paying poll tax. 
This was either a loose use of the word and 
not real registration, or else the constitu- 
tion has been amended. It had not, how- 
ever, when I last heard from the secretary 
of state on this matter in 1918). 

ConneEcTICUT—Registration dates, Oct. 4-5. 

(Election Law). 

DeLaAwArE—There have been no special regis- 
tration dates selected for women. There 
are two more registration days in this 
state—Sept. 18 (Sat.), and Oct. 16 (Sat.) 

(Secretary of State). 

FLoripA—Women are registering under same 
law as men. Dates remaining after rati- 
fication—Sept. 6 to Oct. 9. 

(Secretary of State). 

GrorciA—Registration ends 6 months before 
election. As it looks now, women will not 
be permitted to vote this year.” 

(Legislative Reference Librarian). 
InDIANA—Sept. 4 and Oct. 4. An enabling act 
passed, but no special registration dates. 

(Election Law). 

IowA—No new provisions have been made for 
the registering of women, and it is as- 
sumed that the usual time allowed for will 
be sufficient. Dates are Oct. 21 to 23 and 
Oct. 30—also those absent on regular dates 

may register on election day. 
(Secretary of State). 
Kentucky—Such days as are necessary be- 
tween Oct. 5 and Oct. 19. No special pro- 
vision for women. (Secretary of State). 

LouIsIANA—Most parishes (counties) 60 days 

—30 days before election. Parish of Or- 
leans from May 1 to 30 days before elec- 
tion. (Election Law.) 

MemPHiIs—Special session of August 31, 1920, 

passed enabling act which set extra days 
(number based roughly on population) and 
extra clerks for registration of women in 
all classes of places in October. 
MaryLanp—Regular registration days Sept. 22 
and 25, Oct. 6 and 9. Special session called 
for Sept. 20, to provide by law ample oppor- 
tunity for women’s registration. 
(Secretary of State). 
MASSACHUSETTS—In cities: up to 20 days before 
election; in towns, up to Oct. 23. No extra 
days for women. (Secretary of State). 
An enabling act was introduced in 1920, 
and I think passed, but it set no dates. 
MicHicAN—Registration days up to Oct. 16. 
(“Voters may register at any date except 
interval between general day (sic) and 
election day.”) No special dates for 


women. 
(Mich, Member Research Com. L.W.V.) 





Minnesota—Registration day Oct. 23. No 
special provision for women. 
(Asst. Attorney General). 
Mississippi—State Attorney General has ruled 
that Mississippi women are not eligible to 
vote this year because they were not regis- 
tered four months before election. The 
State League of Women Voters is making 
every effort to get the decision reversed. 
(Chairman Miss. L. W. V.) 
Enabling act passed in 1920, but no extra 
provision for registration of women. 
Missouri—Registration Oct. 5, 9 and 12.. Gov- 
ernor holds that no extra provision is 
necessary for women’s registration. 
(Mo. Chairman Research Com. L.W.V) 
NesrASKA—Registration in small cities (7,000- 
25,000) Oct. 4; larger cities continuous 
from May 18 up to 10 days before election. 
No special provisions for women deemed 
necessary. (Secretary of State). 
New HampsuHirE—All voters must add names 
to “check lists” which are made at some 
time within 14 days previous to election. 
No provision for women deemed 
necessary. (Secretary of State.) 
act passed in 1919. This did 


extra 


An enabling 
not set extra dates. 

New Jersey—In cities—Sept. 14 to 18; Sept. 
28 and Oct. 12. (Election Laws). 

New Mexico—Oct. 1-4, 9, 16, 23. 

Nortu CaroLtina—Oct. 21-Oct. 30, regular 
registration. No extra provision needed 
for women. (Secretary of State). 

NortH Daxotra—Oct. 19 regular registration 

No extra date for women. 

(Secretary of State). 

8 and 9, regular regis- 

extra for 
women. (Secretary of State). 

OKLAHOMA—Oct?t. 11-21, registration 
days. No extra days will be set for women. 
(State Chairman Research Com., L.W.V.) 

PENNSYLVANIA—A ug. 30, Sept. 1, Sept. 14 and 
Oct. 2, regular registration dates. No 
extra dates for women. 

(Chief of State Election Board). 

RuHope IsLtanp—Registration in Rhode Island is 
in June, but as women had presidential 
suffrage before the Federal Amendment 
was ratified they have had a chance to 
register. 

(R. I. chairman Research Com. L.W.V.) 
Enabling act passed early in 1920, but no 
special registration dates. 

SoutH CAroLInA—Registration for new voters 

* continuous up to Oct. Ist. Attorney Gen- 
eral reports that women are now registering 
and books will probably be kept open as 
long as necessary. 

South Daxota—Registration in counties Oct. 
12 and 26; in cities, Oct. 19 and 26. 

TENNESSEE—For new voters registration is 
provided for 3 days within 30 days of elec- 
tion, (Election Laws). 

Texas—This state has no registration. 

(Election Laws). 

VeRMONT—“Check lists’—new names added by 
personal application. (Have not yet been 
able to find date). No enabling act has 
been passed, but the Secretary of State has 
issued a letter to all town and city clerks 
to the effect that the passage of the amend- 


date. 


Oxu1o—Sept. 30, Oct. 7, 
Oo 


tration days. N provision 


regular 


ment automatically amended the stat 
constitution. (Secretary of State), 
VirciniA—Registration at any time up to Oc 
Ist. Democratic party may by 
provide other days. 
(State Chairman, L. W. V.) 
Enabling act passed 1920. 


WEstT Vircin1iA—Oct. 18—registration of new 
voters. Governor has called special session 
Sept. 13 to provide extra facilities fo 
women, (Secretary of State). 


WIsconsIn—Sept. 7 is the usual date, wit! 
19 as a supplementary date. No extr: 
vision for women. (Secretary of Stat 

Few of the enabling acts mentioned 
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various states have far set the dates tor 


registration of women—they simply declar 


sO 


suffrage provision or provisions in the 


constitutions abrogated, in respect to the word 


male, and, in the case of Virginia, ame 
poll tax law to cover women. 


Our Party and Our Part In It 


HE slogan of the men has been, “ Ourf 
T party right or wrong,” that was the song 
of the “Machine,” and those who did not agree, 
simply kept away from the whole thing, or 


voted blindly, excusing themselves with the re- 


mark that the “Bosses” would do as. they 


pleased anyway. 


Now we women have the chance to adopt the 
slogan, Our Party—Make it clean! No one 
can kill the worm at the root of a tree by cut- 
ting off the top. 

So it will do no good for a Democrat to vote 
for a Republican President, or for a Repub- 


lican to vote for a Democrat, just because we 
do or don’t believe in a League of Nations or 
What we need 


to do is to see that each state sends to Con- 


some other important question. 


gress Senators and Representatives as_ ree 


from the “ machine disease” as possible not let- 
label 


grow to know that they are going to have an 


ting the influence us. Then as_ they 


X-ray of decency turned on them, they will have 


to qualify to meet it, and the same method 
We must use among us women voters as well 
as on the men, 

If we fix our minds on this, instead of get- 


ting confused into thinking that we must swing 
from Republican to Democrat and back again, 
we shall prevent ourselves from losing valu- 
able time in the adjustment of human affairs 
that are clamoring for settlement. 

When we make our start this way, we shall 
have the help of those men who have always 
been in the minority, powerless before the 
“Machine.” 


Mrs. OLive S. CLark. 


Freemont, N. H. 


Mrs. Ida B. Wise Smith 

RS. IDA B. WISE SMITH, of Iowa, 

has just been elected vice-chairman of 
the National Executive Committee of the Pro- 
hibition Party. Mrs. Smith has been president 
of the Iowa Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union since 1909, and previously served as cor- 
responding secretary of the same organization. 
She has one son who is married. 
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Housewives to Act 


+ ie housewives of America are going 
to take an active instead of a passive 
part in the financial and economic future of 
the nation and we are going to help to do so.” 
That is the way Mrs. Thomas G. Winter, presi- 
dent of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, sums up the policy of the Federation for 
the next two years, as decided on at the recent 


meeting of the executive committee in Wash- 


ington. 
“To that end,” continued Mrs. Winter, “we 
have adopted a country wide campaign for 
thrift and for the study of home economics, In 
each of those campaigns we will work in co- 
the 


operation with the Federal Government. In 
thrift campaign we will follow the movement 
inaugurated by the Savings Division of the 
Treasury for thrift, saving and safe investment 
jn government securities. Mrs. Samuel Lump- 
kin will be in charge of this work and will or- 
ganize our forces in every state to cooperate 
with the Treasury in its campaign for economy, 
wise buying, saving and investment in Liberty 
Bonds, War Savings Stamps and Thrift Stamps. 

“In the campaign for betterment of home 
economic conditions, we will work with the 
Department of Agriculture, establishing contact 
through Mrs. R. Jennings of New York. 

“The housewives of this country, it is esti- 
mated, last year did work to the value of $19,- 
000,000,000. Although they were not paid in 
wages or salary for this work they are one of 
the most potent financial and economic forces 
in the They are entitled to their fair 
share of advancement and they are not getting 


it. They have the right to improve their finan- 


nation. 


cial condition, to make their work financially 
more effective and efficient and they should have 
the opportunity to do so. 

“They earn their full share of the household 
wealth and they have an equal right to deter- 
mine its disposition. In fairness to themselves 
and their children they must see to it that it is 
disbursed effectively and safeguarded properly. 
We aim to place before them the principles of 
thrift and financial safety which will enable 
them to enjoy their financial responsibilities to 


the full.” 


Trial by Jury 


(Continued from page 495) 


enough they will be deported, and then he will 
let, perhaps, twenty-three go and there will 
be no evidence against them, and yet those 
twenty-three who have been let go have been 
in jail for a few days, or a couple of weeks per- 
haps; their houses have been searched and 
ransacked vigorously, their wives and children 
have been left destitute, while the father or 
older brother has been dragged off. To think 
that that law-enforcing official: should not com- 
ply with the terms of the law is—well, it is 
sad; we will call it that; it is sad. Many of 
these people who have done these things have 


done them contrary to law, and it is not the 
fault of the nation, nor the fault of the state 
that we haven’t made the law sufficiently pro- 
tective, and yet, after all, there is a strong feel- 
ing on the part of many of our ablest and 
most thoughtful people, you can read it in jour- 
nals which are not “red” journals, such as the 
“Survey” and “The New Republic” 
the New York “Independent” and the “Con- 


and 


gregationalist and Advance ’’—that is the only 
denominational paper I take so I don’t know 


how the others stand, but in that kind of pa- 


pers, and in the Springfield “Republican,” 
which is a conservative sort of independent 
paper, you can find very severe criticisms 


against the things that have recently happened. 
I don’t know that they have any one of them 
found a remedy for it, but they have advised 
against being too wild and reckless, and judg- 
ing people are guilty before there is any 
evidence, and they have advised a calm study 
oi the situation and proceeding according to 
the old established methods, getting your evi- 
dence, getting some sort of evidence before 
people are arrested 

Those aliens may need to have some laws 
or some constitutional provision perhaps for 
greater protection of them in the future than 
they have had just recently, but there has not 
heretofore been any such wild hostility against 
aliens, and it has not been brought to our at- 


tention that they were not amply protected. 


New Organization 
NEW 
has come into the spotlight with a con- 
It is the 


national organization of women 
vention held in Chicago last month. 
Altrusans, a group of women whose plan is like 
One woman 


for 


that of the Rotary Clubs for men. 
field of 
This woman is selected as the 


from each endeavor is the aim 
each chapter. 
one most prominent in her field, and a person 
agreeable to have in the organization. 
Efficiency and Service is the organzation’s 
slogan, and its object is to awaken business 
and professional women to a sense of their re- 
sponsibilities. The Dr. Anna 
Dwyer, and the recent convention turned up 
3ertha Bul- 


president is 


some odd professions for women. 
ringer conducts a roofing business in Dayton, 
Ohio. Sarah Altick operates a fertilizing plant. 
Miss Alice Gray has a sporting goods shop. 


Statement of Ownership 
Statement of the Ownership, Management, 
circulation, etc., required by the Act of Congress 
of August 24, 1912, of The Woman Citizen, 
published weekly at New York, N. Y., for Oct. 
1, 1920. 

State of New York ) 
County of New York f xi 

Before me, a notary public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Rose Young, who, having been duly sworn ac- 
cording to law, deposes and says that she is the 
editor of the Woman Citizen and that the fol- 
lowing is, to the best of her knowledge and be- 


lief, a true statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment (and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., 
of the aforesaid publication for the date shown 
in the above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of 
this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: 

Name and Post Office address— 


Publisher: Woman Citizen Corporation, 171 
Madison Avenue, N. Y. 

Editor: Rose Young, 171 Madison Avenue, 
mM. 3 

Managing Editor: Rose Young, 171 Madison 


Avenue, N. Y. 
3usiness Manager: Rose Young, 171 Madison 
Avenue, N. Y. 

2. That the are: 
addresses of individual owners, or, if a corpo- 
ration, give its name and the names and ad- 
dresses of stockholders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of the total amount of stock.) 
Woman Citizen Corp., 171 Mad. Ave., N. Y. 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, 404 Riverside Dr 
Miss Mary Garrett Hay, 404 Riverside Dr. 

Mrs. H. B. Wells, 46 W. 9th St., N. Y. 

Miss Alice S. Blackwell, Dorchester, Mass. 
Mrs. Arthur L. Livermore, Yonkers, N. Y. 
Leslie Woman Suff. Com. 171 Mad. Ave., N. Y 
Mrs. C. C. Catt, 404 River. Dr., Pres. 

Miss Mary G. Hay, 404 River. Dr., Ist V-P. 
Mrs. Raymond Robins, Chicago, III. 

Mrs. Percy V. Pennybacker, Austin, Tex. 
Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, Warren, O. 

Mrs. Harriet B. Wells, 46 W. 9th St., N. Y. 
Mrs. A. L. Livermore, 144 Park Ave., Yonkers. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent total amount of 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If 


owners (Give names and 


bonds, 
there 


or more of 
are none, so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the stockholders, 
security holders, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and they 
appear upon the books of the company but also, 


owners, and 


security holders as 


in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, th 
name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting is given: also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements embrac- 
ing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances 
stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 


and conditions under which 


affiant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has any in- 
terest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him 

5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
scribers during the six months preceding the 
date shown above is (This information 
is required from daily publications only.) 

Rose YOUNG. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 28th 
day of Sept., 1920. 
[SEAL] 
Mary C. GUERIN. 


My commission expires March 30, 1921. 
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NEW YORK AMERICAN 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 












i! New Address—163 West 72d Street mt 
i) The Leading School of Music in New York ") 
mh Harmony, Orchestra, Concerts and Lectures Free *)) 
We TERMS $15 PER QUARTER UP AY 
( Open from 9 to 6. Mondays and Tuesdays until 9 i 
« Terms Moderate 

V SEND FOR CATALOGUE i! 
cee! 








Professional Art Industries for Women 


New York School of Fine and Applied Art 
¥rank Alvah Parsons, Pres. Begins Sept. 9th 


Training in Landscape and Domestic Archi- 
tecture; Interier Decoration; Stage and Costume 
Design; Poster Advertising; Illustration, etc. 


Susan F. Bissell, Sec’y. 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL | 


305 Washington Street, Brooklyn, New York 
Fall Term Begins Monday, September 27th 
Send for Catalogue 


ONE MINUTE from both Brooklyn and Manhattan 
Borough Hall Subway Stations 


2239 Broadway, N. Y. 























OF WHAT USE IS A BALLOT UNLESS IT IS EFFECTIVE? 


Ordinary election methods, for representative bodies, waste 
votes and are unjust to voter and candidate 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 


MAKES VOTES EFFECTIVE AND GIVES REAL REPRESENTATION 
Send for literature to American Proportional Representation 
League, 1417 Locust Street, Philadelphia. 











Miss Chaires’ Outdoor School 


746 Madison Avenue New York City | 


Kindergarten and Primary for children 3 
to 10 years. Healthful outdoor activities 
under the stimulus of select companion- 
ship, coupled with individual attention 
and the advantages of private tutoring. 


“Good Time Club,” Afternoon Activities. Gift Shop 











BALLARD SCHOOL 
THOROUGH SECRETARIAL TRAIN- 


ING 
CAFETERIA AND LUNCH ROOM 
COURSES 
Also Day and Evening Classes in Business, 
Domestic Arts, Practical Nursing, Languages 
and Commercial Art. 
Send for Bulletin 
Central Y. W. C. A. Phone Plaza 10100 


610 LEXINGTON AVENUE 





























In Memoriam 

HE Camden, N. J., League of Women 
Voters passed the following resolutions 

upon the death on August 20, 1920, of Mary A. 

Burrough, former vice-president of the Camden, 


N. J., Equal Suffrage League and chairman of 


the organization of the League of Women 
Voters: 

“Whereas, God in his infinite love, has 
gathered into the life eternal our beloved co- 
worker, Mary A. Burrough, the League of 
Women Voters express their appreciation of 


her value, and the great loss we sustain in her 
passing away. 

“She was first and foremost in all that was 
for the good of the community, and worked 
ceaselessly, even through persecution and 
humiliation. 

“ Miss 


work many years ago, never failing to respond 


Burrough began her active suffrage 


when called, and always ready to work for 
equal suffrage. The League of Women Voters 
will sadly miss her wise counsel and executive 
ability. 

“ Our 
She had been president of the Teachers’ Club, 


organizations recognized her ability. 
was a member of the New Jersey State Teach- 
ers’ Association’s Executive Committee, teacher 


in the Friends’ First Day School, and was for 


many years principal of the North East 
Grammar School of Camden, N. J. 
“Before she heard the ‘one clear call’ in 


the words of her favorite poem, and saw her 
‘pilot face to face,’ after crossing the bar, she 
knew the cause she had worked for so many 
years was well won. 

“May God’s light eternal shine upon her, and 


may He give her His perfect peace.” 


IsABEL I. Forses, Chairman 
Committee Winona HESTON 


ANNE Davis 


Mrs. Harry LoNGweELt, 


Pres. League of Women Voters. 





Entrance requirements: two years of college work 
laboratory and clinical advantages; dispensaries, : 
Special eight months’ course for laboratory technicians. 
for nurses, 1 


MARTHA TRACY, Dean 


T ‘ T9 f . a4 Al TATOW 
WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA 
Seventy-first year begins September 29, 1920 
including certain credits in science 
clinics, 
a ; Four months’ preliminary didactic and laboratory course 
f The Anna Howard Shaw Memorial Department of Preventive Medicine is now being organized. It 
is hoped to announce a curriculum of work beginning Oct. 1921. 
For announcements and further information address 


and language. Full 


bedside instruction, out-patient obstetrical service. 


2101 N. College Ave., Phila., Pa. 








State Commissions 


STRIKING development in the Ove- 
A ment to obtain better conditio: for 
children is described in the  paniphlet 
just issued by the Children’s “eal 
of the U. S. Department of Labor. en. 
titled “State Commissions for the Stud 
Revision of Child Welfare Laws.” 

It is 9 years, according to this pam hlet, 
since Ohio appointed the first commiss 
study conditions surrounding children he 


State and to codify and revise the laws re! iting 


to children. Since that time 16 other States 
and the District cf Columbia have ally 
recognized the importance of this work ap- 
pointing similar commissions, and altoxcther 
almost two-thirds of the States have now tiken 
some definite action towards studying legisl 
tion as it affects children. 

In almost every State where such cominis- 


sions have been appointed a careful stud 


conditions in the State and of remedies that 


have proved successful in other States has pre- 
ceded suggestions for new legislation or for the 
revision of existing laws, thus avoiding the 
danger of hasty and ill-considered action. At 
the same time a carefully planned educational 
campaign has been carried on to explain the 


child-welfare needs of the State and the pur- 
pose and scope of the proposed legislation 

The subjects covered include the safegua 
ing of health, school attendance, regulation of 
employment, protection against exploitation 
corruption of morals, special provision an 
training of dependent and neglected children, 
methods of dealing with delinquent children and 
State supervision of agencies and institutio1 


The pamphlet gives a summary of organiza- 


tion and plans of work for each of the States i 
which commissions have been appointed, and an 
outline for an index of existing legislation affect- 
ing child welfare. It contains also a list of 1 
ports and articles relating to the work of the 
various commissions and a list of compilations 
and summaries of laws affecting children. 


AYS Seth Maxwell in the New York 
Evening Post of September 11th: 
“Senator Wadsworth will be fought at the 


polls by the prohibitionists and by the suffragists. 
The answer would seem to be obvious. 





BOSTON 
Broad and advanced curriculum 





KATHARINE GIBBS SCHOOL 
of Secretarial and Executive Training for Educated Women 


NEW YORK 


A school of unusual character and distinctive purpose 


Fall term opens September 20th. Send for booklet 
ARCHITECTS BUILDING, 101 Park Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 


PROVIDENCE 


Telephone Vanderbilt 5567 
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National American Woman 


Suffrage Association 


Mrs. CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT, 
President 





BRANCH OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE ALLIANCE 
AND OF NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 

WOMEN | 


| NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS | 
171 MADISON AVENUE | 


Telephone 4818 Murray Hill 
New York 


Ist VICE-PRESIDENT 
Mrs. STANLEY McCormick, MaASss. 


2nD VICE-PRESIDENT 
Miss Mary GARRETT HAy, NEW YORK 


3rp VICE-PRESIDENT | 
Mrs. GUILFORD DUDLEY, TENN. | 
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4TH VICE-PRESIDENT 
Mrs. RAYMOND BROWN, NEW YORK 
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StH VICE-PRESIDENT Hie 
Mrs. HELEN GARDENER, WASHINGTON, D.C. || 


‘| TREASURER 
| Mrs. HENRY WADE ROGERS, CONN. 


CORRESPONDING SECRETARY 
| Mrs. FRANK J. SHULER, NEW YORK 


RECORDING SECRETARY 
Mrs. HALSEY W. WILSON, NEW YORK 


DIRECTORS 


: Mrs. CHARLES H. BROOKS, Kansas 
-| Mars. J. C. CANTRILL, Kentucky 
-| Mrs. RICHARD E. EDWARDS, Indiana | 





Mrs. BEN Hooper, Wisconsin 

Mrs. ARTHUR LIVERMORE, New York 

| Miss ESTHER G. OGDEN, New York 

=| Mrs. GeorGeE A. PIERSOL, Pennsylvania 
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MIss ROSE YOUNG, Director 
171 Madison Ave., New York 
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Adventures 
in 
Woman’s 
Sphere 


Women have in the past sought to 
be good home-makers. The news- 
stands are full of magazines giving 
them advice and directions about 
cooking and clothing. Is their 
duty to the home the sum and sub- 
stance ofduty? Itis not. Women 
have been responsible for things in 
the home. Now their duties stretch 
to the city hall, the state capitol, 
even to the White House. 


This year more than ever before 


women need 


THE WOMAN CITIZEN 


Woman ’s National Weekly 


$2.00 a Year in U. S. A. 


Canada and Foreign Postage 50c Extra 


The magazine which stands for the 
full privileges of women, and aids 
them to measure up to the full re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship. 


A Weekly Chronicle of Progress 


171 Madison Ave. New York City 


























At McCreerys’ 
ANNIVERSARY SALES 


Celebrating 63 Years of 


below regular prices. 





5th Avenue 





James McGreery & Co. 


Growth in Merchandising 


Every department will contribute standard 
McCreery Quality Merchandise, marked far 


Fashionable New Fall Apparel will be included 
as well as everything to make the home beautiful, 


comfortable and convenient. 


34th Street 
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Real Mattress Cleanliness 


NE-THIRD of our life is spent 
in bed. Then why not make it 
comfortable by using the 


Excelsior mrss Protector 


which really solves this vexing problem 


V5 ” RON 


It protects the mattress and adds to its life. Made 
of bleached Muslin padded with white wad- 
ding—wash easily—dry light and fluffy as new. 


MADE IN ALL SIZES 
Look for the trademark sewed on every pad 


Excelsior Quilting Co. 
15 LAIGHT STREET -:- NEW YORK CITY 




















Do Your Feet 
Exercise Enough? 


Of course you walk, but 
when you ‘walk do you exercise 
your feet? Do the muscles 
move freely? Does the blood 
circulate through them? 


If you wear ordinary shoes, 
or metal appliances, your feet 
do not benefit from walking. 
They are bound by an unyield- 
ing sole. The muscles _ sur- 
rounding the bones of the arch 
are held in a vise and grow 
weak from disuse. Pressure re- 
tards circulation and saps the 
strength of the foot. 


If you wear the Cantilever 

Shoe, your feet exercise and 

grow strong with every step. 

The shank of Cantilever Shoes is flexible; it gives with the mo- 

tion of walking. Instead of restraining the muscles it en- 

courages them to work. By strengthening the muscles, Canti- 
lever Shoes prevent and correct fallen arches. 

Cantilever Shoes distribute the weight properly so that walk- 
ing involves no strain. There is room for the toes. There is 
support for the arch. When you pull the laces, you draw up 
the flexible shank to fit the curve of the instep and render 
grateful support. 


They’re good looking, too. Of fine leathers and white can- 
vas. Widths from AAAAA to E. 


You will be carefully fitted at these and other stores: 
Cantilever Shoe Shop, 22. West 39th St., New York, 
Cantilever Shoe Shop, Room 501, 30 East Randolph St., Chicago. 
Cantilever Shoe Shop, 1300 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
Cantilever Shoe Shop, 86 Pratt St., Hartford, Conn. 
Jordan Marsh Company, Boston. 
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